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PREFACE 



The Compilation of the Manual on the Book of Common 
Prayer, the author has found by no means an easy task. 
In a work of such narrow compass, there was constant 
difficulty, what to insert, and what to omit His chief 
aim has been to make the work useful; and where other 
writers could speak on the subjects treated of better than 
himself, he has thought it advisable to quote their obser- 
vations, which occur, for the most part, in the notes to 
the text. 

The author, as will be seen, has availed himself freely 
and fully of Wheatley's Rational Illustration of the Book 
of Common Prayer, which has been equally useful to 
others who have not acknowledged their obligations to 
it He has also consulted and occasionally quoted from 
Blunt 1 8 Annotated Book of Common Prayer, The Prayer* 
Book Interleaved, Blunt 9 8 Key to the Prayer-Book, Procter 
on the Common Prayer, Humphry on the Common Prayer, 
Bailey' 8 Liturgy compared with the Bible, Hook's Church 
Dictionary, and Short's History of the Church of England. 
He has found the Liturgies of Edward VL, published by 
the Parker Society, of very great use throughout the 
whole of his task. 
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The author is not aware of any other book on the 
Liturgy which treats of its contents so fully at so moderate 
a price, and he trusts that his labours may avail in the 
diffusion of knowledge on this important subject, so that 
those who use the Prayer-Book as a manual of devotion 
may pray with the spirit and with the understanding 
also (1 Cor. xiv. 15). 

C. Ivens. 
September 1877. 
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THE HISTOEY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON-S^^EB. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE COMPILATION OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. 

1. Service Books before the Reformation. — From the 

very commencement of Christianity, Liturgies, or Forms 
for Public Worship, have been in use. The four primitive 
Liturgies are: the Liturgy of St. James, or of Jerusalem; 
the Liturgy of St. Mark, or of Alexandria ; the Liturgy 
of St. Peter, or of Home ; and the Liturgy of St. John, 
or of Ephesus. Missionaries from Ephesus established 
themselves at Lyons in France, and converted the inhabi- 
tants of the surrounding district to the Christian faith. 
They brought the Ephesian Liturgy with them, which by 
this means was used throughout France, and which, on 
the conversion of the natives of Britain to Christianity, 
became also, in all probability, the Liturgy of the ancient 
British Church. On the invasion of the Saxons, the 
British Christians were driven into Wales and Cornwall, 
and the rites of heathendom again prevailed. In a.d. 596, 
St. Augustine landed in England to undertake the conver- 
sion of the Saxons, and he was allowed by Pope Gregory 
to choose either the Roman or the Gallican Liturgy. 
" Augustine's bias was in favour of the Roman, whilst 
the bishops of the British Church still retained their 
predilection for the Gallican Liturgy; the result being 
that different dioceses had different modifications of the 
forms of public worship, the various modes of chanting 
the services in each being distinguished as the special 
'Uses' of the various dioceses. Of all these, tha ?&&&» 
esteemed was the Use of Sarum } town \x^ \sl **&& \sa&*s* 
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part of the 11th century by Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury; 
a form which was at length in great measure adopted in 
many other dioceses of Great Britain." — Bishop Browne's 
Preface to Prayer-Booh Interleaved. The other Uses were 
those of York, Hereford, Bangor, and Lincoln, and it was 
one of the chief aims of the Reformation to provide one 
Use, in place of the many that prevailed. 

2. Books of Devotion issued in the reign of Henry 
VIIL — As the Missals and Breviaries were written in 
Latin, it was one of the first efforts of the Reformers to 
introduce books of devotion for the people in English, 
and these went by the name of Primers. Three such 
Primers were issued in the reign of King Henry VIIL ; 
Marshall's Primer in 1535 (which was an improved 
edition of one still older); Bishop Hilsey's Primer in 
1539; and the King's Primer in 1545. The Primers 
generally contained an exposition of the Creed, the Lord's 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, with the offices 
for the Seven Hours of the day. In 1537, Convocation 
appointed a committee to compose a book, which was 
entitled The Godly and Pious Institution of a Christen 
Man, containing a declaration of the Lord's Prayer, the 
Ave Maria, the Creed, the Ten Commandments, and the 
Seven Sacraments, and this was re-issued in 1540 and 
1543. In 1540, Henry VIIL, at the petition of Convo- 
cation, appointed a committee of bishops and divines to 
reform the ritual and offices of the Church; but though 
their report was considered by Convocation, no action was 
taken in the matter during that reign. In 1544, a very 
important step was taken in the translation of the Litany, 
which was set forth for public use in English, the long 
list of the names of saints in the Latin Litanies being 
left out. 

3. The "Order of the Communion," 1548.— On Jan. 

29, 1547, Edward VI. succeeded his father, Henry VIIL, 
and the work of Reformation at once advanced with rapid 
strides. The first reform which was carried out was in the 
restoration of the cup to the laity, which had been with- 
held since the Council of Constance, a.d. 1414. The 
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"Order of Communion" which was issued was not a 
complete service, but an addition of English portions to 
be used with the Latin Missal. 

4. King Edward VL's First Prayer-Book, 1549.— 
After the issue of the " Order of Communion," by a new 
commission, the same persons were directed to compile 
public offices, comprehending the whole scope of public 
worship, so as to provide one common Use, in place of 
the diversity that prevailed. In a few months' time, 
the Prayer-Book was completed, and set forth by the 
authority of Parliament in 1549, it being declared that 
it was compiled by the aid of the Holy Ghost. This 
Prayer-Book was printed in March, 1549, and was 
ordered to be used before Whitsunday in that year, 
which fell on June 9th, The offices for Mattins and 
Evensong were compiled from the seven daily offices in 
the Breviary; the Communion Service, with the Epistles 
and Gospels, was taken, with alterations and additions, 
from the Sarum Missal, and the occasional offices from 
the Sarum Ritual or Manual. In 1550, the commissioners 
drew up a new Ordinal, entitled a "Form for the Ordering 
of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons/' composed in a great 
measure from the Sarum Pontifical. 

Notes. — 1. The committee appointed to draw up the Prayer- 
Book were Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury; Goodrich, Bishop 
of Ely; Holbech, Bishop of Lincoln; Day, Bishop of Chichester; 
Skip, Bishop of Hereford; Thirlby, Bishop of Westminster; Ridley, 
Bishop of Rochester; Cox, Dean of Christchurch; May, Dean of 
St. Paul's; Taylor, Dean of Lincoln; Haynes, Dean of Exeter; 
Robinson, Archdeacon of Leicester and Dean of Durham ; and 
Redmain, Dean of Westminster, and Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

2. " The principal changes which had been made, besides that 
of translation into English, were : — 

(1.) The condensation of seven daily services into Mattins and 
Evensong. 

(2.) The singing through of the Psalter every twenty-eight 
days, instead of every seven days. 

(3). The omission of all Lessons except those taken from the 
Scriptures. 

(4). The omission of many Festival Service 
The other changes which were maA% wetfe tosm&s ^«S&x *0&a *3w^*^ 
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of condensing lengthy offices, or of abolishing extravagant modes 
of expression respecting the Blessed Virgin Mary and other saints. 
But most of what was thus put away had been introduced into the 
Service Books in comparatively recent times, and the claim of 
the Reformers that they had retained, in their substance, the 
ancient services of the Church of England was in reality a just 
one." — Blunt' 8 Key to the Book of Common Prayer. 

3. "The most material differences between the first Liturgy 
and that now in use are : — 

(a). The Morning and Evening Service began with the Lord's 
Prayer, and the prayers for the king, royal family, and clergy 
were wanting at the end of it. The Litany was not ordered to 
be used on Sundays, and contained a petition to be delivered 
from the tyranny of the Bishop of Borne. 

(6). Each Communion Service began with an Introit or psalm, 
sung as the officiating ministers were proceeding to the altar 
(a custom which is still retained in Cathedral Churches). In the 
praise given for the saints, the name of the Virgin was especially 
mentioned. The sign of the cross was used in the Consecration 
of the Elements, and there was a prayer that they might be 
sanctified with the spirit and word of God. The words at the 
presentation of the elements were only the first clause of those 
now used, and water was to be mixed with the wine. The 
service varies much from the one at present in use, and the 
Decalogue forms no part of it. 

(c). In the Baptismal Service a form of exorcism, in order to 
expel the evil spirit from the child, was still used ; the child 
was anointed, and invested with a white garment or chrisom, 
to denote the innocency of the profession into which it was now 
admitted. The baptismal water was consecrated once a month, 
and the minister was directed to dip the child thrice. 

(d). The Catechism formed part of the office for Confirmation, 
and wanted the explanation of the Sacraments at the end. 

(e). The office for Confirmation consisted merely in the laying 
on of hands with prayer, without any promise on the part of the 
person confirmed, with which it now begins. The sign of the 
cross was still used in it. 

(/). In Matrimony, the sign of the cross was still retained, 
and money was given with the ring to the bride. 

(g). In the Visitation of the Sick, allusion was made to Tobias 
and Sarah from the Apocrypha. A prayer was added in case 
the sick person desired to be anointed, and he was to be signed 
with the cross ; and it was further directed that the same form 
of absolution should be used in all private confessions. 

(A). In the Burial of the Dead, there were prayers for the 
person buried, and for the dead generally. A particular service 
was added for the celebration of the Eucharist at funerals." — 
Short's History of the Church of England. 
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4. A comparison of our English prayers with their Latin 
originals, will enable us to appreciate the consummate skill and 
good taste of the translators. Indeed, it is one of the felicities 
of the Book of Common Prayer that it was composed in an age 
remarkable for parity of style and diction. Had the work been 
executed half a century sooner, it would have been the monument 
of a period at which the English tongue was not yet fully formed 
and harmonised; had it been delayed, fifty years later, it would 
hardly have failed to exhibit some of those pedantic conceits 
which prevailed in the latter part of the Elizabethan age. But 
having been framed as it was, by the graoeful and simple taste 
of Archbishop Cranmer, it is a masterpiece of devotional com- 
position, sublime, comprehensive, fervid, unaffected, marching 
along with a lofty and varied melody, which has not been 
surpassed, perhaps hardly equalled, in any pros© work of our 
language." — Humphry on tlce Booh of Common Prayer. 

5. Works from which the Prayer-Book was Compiled. 

1. The Breviary. — This was a compendium of devotional 
offices, drawn up by Pope Gregory VII. in the 1 1th century. 
It contained the services for the seven daily hours — viz., 
Mattins, or Nocturns (soon after midnight); Prime (1st 
hour, 6 A.M.) ; Tierce (3rd hour, 9 a.m.) ; Sext (6th hour, 
12 A.M.); Nones (9th hour, 3 p.m.); Vespers (11th hour, 
5 p.m.) ; and Compline (12th hour, 6 p.m.). It also con- 
tained special services for Sundays and Saints' Days. 
The Reformers condensed these seven daily offices into 
the two offices of Morning and Evening Prayer in the 
the Prayer-Book. 

2. The Missal — This was the book containing the 
service for the Holy Communion (anciently termed the 
Mass), with the Epistles and Gospels. The Epistles and 
Gospels were sometimes issued separately, and were then 
called the Lectionary. The Anthems, sung as an intro- 
duction to the Communion, wero also bound up by them- 
selves, and from being sung on the steps of the ambon or 
pulpit, were called the Graduate. The greater number of 
the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, in the Prayer-Book, 
were taken from the Sarum Missal. 

3. The Ritual or Manual. — This book contained the 
occasional offices, such as those for the Solemnization of 
Matrimony the Visitation of the Sick, and the Churcl»xs% 
of Women. 
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4. The Pontifical, — This book contained such offices 
as could only be administered by a bishop, viz., those for 
the Consecration of Churches, Confirmation, and Ordina- 
tion. From the Pontifical were compiled the Ordination 
Services which are contained in the Prayer-Book. 

5. The Primers. — For an account of these works of 
devotion, see Section 2 in this Chapter. It is worthy of 
remark, that where the Epistles and Gospels differ from 
those in the Missal, they are generally the same as the 
lessons for Sundays and Holy-days in Bishop 111186/8 
Primer. 

6. Hermann's Consultation. — This was drawn up by 
Melancthon and Bucer for Hermann, the reforming 
Archbishop and Elector of Cologne. This was a revision 
of ancient formularies. Portions of the Communion 
Service, and a considerable part of the Baptismal Offices, 
were adapted from this work. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER I. 

1. Give a list of the Primitive Liturgies. Which of them waa 
used by the ancient British Church, and how was it introduced 
into Britain ? When Augustine arrived in England which Liturgy 
did he wish to introduce ? What was the result of the difference 
of opinion between his followers and the ancient British Church 
still existing in Cornwall and Wales? Give a list of the "Uses" 
that prevailed before the Reformation. 

2. How many Primers were issued in the reign of Henry VIII.? 
What did these Primers contain ? When did Convocation issue 
" The Godly and Pious Institution of a Christian Man ? " When 
was the Litany set forth for public use in English ? 

3. What was the first act of the Reformers in the reign of 
Edward VI.? By what Council was the cup denied to the laity ? 
What works were used by the Reformers in the compilation of 
the Book of Common Prayer ? State the differences between the 
book in its first issue and in its present state 
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CHAPTER, n. 

THE SUCCESSIVE REVISIONS OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. 

1. The Revision of 1552, or King Edward's Second 

Prayer-Book. — About the beginning of 1551, exceptions 
were taken against certain ceremonies retained in King 
Edward's first book, and the king appointed a committee 
of divines, with Cranmer at their head, to revise it. 
Two learned foreigners, Martin Bucer and Peter Martyr, 
had great influence in this revision, and the changes that 
were made refer chiefly to points against which they 
objected. The Act of Uniformity which enforced the 
changes made in the second book, declared that the first 
book contained nothing " but what was agreeable to the 
Word of God and the Primitive Church," and that the 
"divers doubts" which had arisen, proceeded rather from 
"the curiosity of the minister and the mistakers than 
of any other worthy cause." 

Note. — The alterations made in the second book were as fol- 
lows: — 

(a). "The sentences, Exhortation, Confession, and Absolution, 
with which the service begins, were now introduced. , The Litany 
was to be used on Sundays. 

(6). In the Communion Service, the Decalogue was now intro- 
duced. The Introit, the name of the Virgin Mary, together 
with the Thanksgiving for the Saints, the sign of the cross in 
consecration, the invocation of the Word and the Holy Ghost 
which accompanied it, and the admixture of water and wine 
were omitted. The words at the presentation of the elements 
were only the second clause of those now used. A declaration 
concerning kneeling at the Communion was subjoined, which 
differs not materially from that which now stands at the end of 
the Communion Service. 

(e). In Baptism, the form of exorcism, the anointing of the 
child, the use of the chrisom, and the k trine immersion were 
omitted. The water was consecrated for the occasion as at pre- 
sent. 

(d). In Confirmation, the sign of the cross was omitted. 

(e). In Matrimony, the sign of the cross, and the giving of 
gold and silver, were omitted. 

(/). In the Visitation of the Sick, \kfc tS&nstob. \» T<fcsv»» «^ 
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Sarah, the anointing, and the direction about all private confes- 
sions were omitted. 

(<7). In the Burial Service, the prayers for the dead, and the 
office for the Eucharist at funerals, were omitted. 

(h). The Rubric about dresses forbade the use of albes, vest- 
ments, and copes. A bishop or archbishop was to use a rochet, 
a priest or deacon a surplice only." — Shorts History of the Church 
of England. 

2. The Revision of 1560 under Queen Elizabeth.— 

On the accession of Queen Mary, the Acts of Parliament 
establishing the Book of Common Prayer were repealed, 
and the Service-Books formerly in use restored. Mary 
died in 1558, and on the accession of Queen Elizabeth, a 
commission was appointed to review the two Prayer- 
Books issued in the reign of King Edward, and frame 
from them a book for use in the Church of England. 
The Queen herself would have preferred the first book 
issued in 1549, since it retained many ceremonies to 
which she was attached, but upon mature deliberation 
the second book issued in 1552 was adopted, and a few 
alterations made in it. 

Notes. — 1. The persons employed in the revision of the 
Prayer-Book in 1560 were: Bill, Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and afterwards Dean of Westminster; Parker, Dean 
of Lincoln, and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury; May, Dean 
of St. Paul's, and afterwards Archbishop of York; Cox, Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Westminster, and afterwards Bishop 
of Ely; Pilkington, Master of St. John's, Cambridge, and after- 
wards Bishop of Durham; £rindal, Bishop of London, and after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury; Whitehead, who had been 
Chaplain to Cranmer; and Sir Thomas Smith. Of these, May 
and Cox had been employed in the original compilation of the 
work. 

2. "The changes specified in the Act of Uniformity are, 
'with one alteration or addition of certain lessons, to be used 
every Sunday in the year, and the form of the Litany altered 
and corrected, and two sentences only added in the delivery of 
the Sacrament to the communicants, and none other, or other- 
wise.' Of these, the changes in the lessons are not considerable. 
In the Litany, the petition to be delivered from the tyranny of 
the Bishop of Rome was omitted, and that for the Queen altered. 
And in the Communion, both the clauses at the presentation of 
the elements which had stood in the first and second of Edward 
were put together, forming the words now used. The clause in 
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the Act of Uniformity about dresses is, ' Such ornaments of the 
Church, and of the Ministers thereof, shall be retained and beused, 
as was in this Church of England, by the authority of Parlia- 
ment, in the second year of the reign of Edward VI., until order 
shall be therein taken by the authority of the Queen's Majesty, 
by the advice of the Ecclesiastical Commission, or of the Metro- 
politan of this realm.' I am not aware that any such order was 
ever taken by Elizabeth. The prayers for the King and Clergy 
which now stand at the end of the Morning and Evening Service, 
were then first inserted, but placed at the end of the Litany, 
and the declaration about kneeling at the end of the Communion 
was left out." — Shorts History of the Church of England. 

8. The Revision of 1604 under James I. — On the 
accession of James I., the Puritans had great hopes that 
the ecclesiastical laws would be relaxed in their favour, 
and that changes would be made in the Prayer-Book to 
meet their objections. A conference took place at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace between Archbishop Whitgift of Can- 
terbuiy and several bishops and divines on the one side, 
and Dr. Reynolds with some other Puritans on the other, 
the King acting as arbitrator between the parties. A 
few alterations were then made in the Prayer-Book, but 
they were of doubtful legality, as they were only sanc- 
tioned by the Royal Proclamation. 

Note. — "There were some forms of thanksgiving added at 
the end of the Litany, and an addition made to the Catechism 
concerning the Sacraments. In the Rubric, in the beginning of 
the office for private Baptism/.the words ' lawful minister' were 
inserted, to prevent midwives or laymen from presuming to 
baptize, with one or two more small alterations." — Wheatley. 

4. The Revision of 1662 under Charles II.-— During 
the Commonwealth, the Book of Common Prayer was 
suppressed by command of the Parliament, and the 
Directory introduced as a substitute for it. At the Re- 
storation, Charles II., willing to please the Puritans as 
far as he could without offending the Church Party, ap- 
pointed a conference of twelve bishops and twelve Pres- 
byterian divines to consider the objections urged against 
the Liturgy, and to make necessary and reasonable altera- 
tions. The Conference broke up without anything being 
effected, the demands of the Presbyterians Y&\&% ^*£fe. 
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that the bishops could not accept. Baxter, an eminent 
Nonconformist, went so far as to compose a Liturgy of 
his own, " a dull, tedious, crude, and undigested heap of 
stuff," which he offered to the bishops to be used in the 
place of the Book of Common Prayer. The bishops, 
however, agreed to make certain alterations, which shortly 
afterwards reoeived the sanction of Convocation. The 
Prayer-Book, as thus amended, was embodied in the Act 
of Uniformity, which was passed in 1662. 

Note. — The most important alterations which now took 
place are: — 

(a). "The new or authorised version of the Bible (1611) was 
adopted in it, except in the Psalms, the Ten Commandments, 
and the sentences in the Communion Service. 

(6). The Morning Prayer was printed separate from the Even- 
ing, such prayers as are common to both being reprinted, and 
the five last prayers in each were introduced from the end of the 
Litany. 

(c). The Occasional Prayers, which stood connected with the 
litany, were now divided from it. The Prayers in the Ember 
Weeks were inserted (the latter of them from the Scotch liturgy), 
as well as that for the Parliament, and for all Conditions of Men; 
at the same time the General Thanksgiving, and that for restor- 
ing Public Peace at Home were added. 

(d). Some few new Collects were inserted, some changed, and 
verbal alterations introduced into many. Church was generally 
substituted for congregation. 

(e). In the Communion Service, the Exhortations were a good 
deal changed, and directed to be read on some previous Sunday 
or holy-day; and communicants were directed to give advice of 
their intention the day before. The admonition about Transub- 
stantiation (at the end of the Communion office) was again intro- 
duced, with some alterations from that of 1552. 

(/). The service for the Baptism of those of Riper Years was 
also introduced, and the Form of Prayer to be used at Sea. 

(a). The five last prayers in the visitation of the Sick were 
added. 

(A). The consent of the Curate is now required for Confirma- 
. tion, though the Bishop may, if he see fit, confirm without it; 
and this rite is not made an indispensable requisite for receiving 
the Lord's Supper. 

(i). The Absolution in the Visitation of the Sick is left to the 
judgment of the Curate, byjthe insertion of the clause, 'if he 
numbly and heartily desire it.' 

<j). In the Churching of Women, the Service may now be per- 
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formed from the desk, and the Psalms are changed. The newly- 
married couple are not now required to receive the Lord's Supper. 
The font is now to be placed conveniently by the direction of the 
Ordinary, and the words in the latter part of the Catechism, 
•Yes, they do perform them by their Sureties, who promise and 
vow them both in their names,' etc., are changed to ' Because 
they promise them both by their Sureties/ etc." — Short 1 8 History 
of the Church of England. 

5. Changes in the Prayer -Book since 1662. — The 

changes made in the Prayer-Book since 1662 have been 
very few. By an Order of Council of January 1, 1801, 
the word " dominions " was substituted for " kingdoms " 
in the Prayer for the High Court of Parliament. By a 
Royal Warrant, dated January 17, 1859, the Forms of 
Prayer for the fifth of November, the thirtieth of January, 
and the twenty-ninth of May, were ordered to be discon- 
tinued, and not to be henceforth printed in the Book of 
Common Prayer. By the Table of Lessons Act, 1871, a 
new Lectionary has been introduced, and the part of the 
Introduction to the Prayer-Book, entitled "The order how 
the rest of Holy Scripture is appointed to be read, 11 has 
been partly re-written. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER II. 

1. Specify the changes made in the Second Prayer-Book of 
King Edward IL What foreigners were consulted in this re- 
vision? 

2. What was the date of the revision under Elizabeth? Which 
of King Edward's Prayer-Books was adopted as the book to be 
used? What were the chief alterations made in it? 

3. State the principal changes made in the revision of 1604. 
What was the date of the last revision? Give a list of the 
alterations then made. What changes have been since made 
in the Prayer-Book ? 



PART II. 

THE PREFACE, CALENDAR, AND TABLES. 



CHAPTER L 

THE PREFACE AND INTRODUCTORY MATTER. 

1. The Preface. — This was placed here in 1662. It is 
stated to have been composed by Sanderson, Bishop of 
Lincoln. It refers to the discontinuance of the Prayer- 
Book during the Commonwealth, and the great efforts 
made to induce " his sacred Majesty," King Charles EL, 
to order it to be revised, so as to meet Puritan objections, 
" whereunto his Majesty, out of his pious inclination to 
give satisfaction (so far as could be reasonably expected) 
to all his subjects, of what persuasion soever, did gra- 
ciously condescend." It goes on to state the nature of 
the revision that was effected, and the addition of sundry 
prayers and thanksgivings, the prayers for those at sea, 
and the office of baptism of such as are of riper years. 

2. Concerning the Service of the Church. — This was 
prefixed to King Edward's first Prayer-Book (1549), and 
was, up to 1662, styled " The Preface." It complains of 
the incomplete reading of Holy Scripture under the pre- 
Beformation system, the reading of the servioe in Latin, 
the omission of the greater part of the Psalms, and " the 
number and hardness of the rules called the Pie." It 
states that different Uses having before prevailed in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, " now from henceforth all the 
whole realm shall have but one Use." It orders the 
clergy to say daily the Morning and Evening Prayer, 
and such as are in charge of parishes to " say the same in 
the parish church or chapel where he ministereth." 

3. Of Ceremonies! why some be Abolished and some 
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Retained. — In King Edward's first Prayer-Book this 
explanation was placed after the Commination Service. 
It was placed here in 1552. This paper states that some 
ceremonies of human institution, "because they have 
much blinded the people and obscured the glory of God, 
are worthy to be cut away and clean rejected;" but that 
others are reserved because they pertain to edification, 
and such should be observed, according to St. Paul's 
direction, " Let all things be done among you in a seemly 
and due order," 1 Cor. xix. 40 (old translation). The 
opposite sections of the society of the day are next de- 
scribed, some very superstitious and attached to old cus- 
toms, and some " so new-fangled that they would inno- 
vate all things." Some ceremonies were rejected, because 
" they did more confound and darken than declare and 
set forth Christ's benefits to us." Christ's gospel is de- 
clared to be not a ceremonial law. Some ceremonies 
also were abolished, because " they were so far abused, 
partly by the superstitious blindness of the rude and 
unlearned, and partly by the insatiable avarice of such as 
sought more their own lucre than the glory of God, that 
the abuses could not well be taken away, the thing 
remaining still." The last paragraph reasons with those 
who object to the retention of some of the ancient cus- 
toms, " for they be neither dark nor dumb ceremonies, 
but are so set forth that every man may understand what 
thev do mean, and to what use they do serve." 

4. The Order how the Psalms and Scriptures are to 

be Bead. — Until the year 1604 the Psalms for February 
began on January 31, and ended on March 1. The 
" order how the rest of Holy Scripture is appointed to be 
read " has been modified by the Table of Lessons Act, 
1871, and some new paragraphs have been introduced. 
(For an account of the Proper and Daily Lessons, see 
Part III., Chapter III.) 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER L 

' 1. When was "the Preface " inserted in the Ptw«t-' , &iw^>«^ 
to whom is it ascribed ? What was ptw\<w&9 Wc^XsA " ^fcaa^w 
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face ?" To what edition of the Prayer-Book was the paper 
" Concerning the Service of the Church" prefixed? Of what 
does it complain in the system pursued before the Reformation T 

2. Where was the paper "Of Ceremonies" placed in King 
Edward's first Prayer-Book? What reasons does it give for re- 
jecting some ceremonies and retaining others? How does it 
describe the ceremonies retained in King Edward's first Prayer- 
Book? 



CHAPTER 1L 

NOTES TO THE CALXNDAB. 

1. Retention of Black-letter Saints 9 Days.— The red- 
letter saints' days are those of the Apostles, the Nativity 
of St. John Baptist, and the Annunciation and Purifica- 
tion of the Virgin Mary. They are so called because 
they are usually printed in red, whereas the other names 
are printed in black type. The red-letter saints' days 
have collects, epistles, and gospels attached to them. 
The reason why the names of the black-letter saints were 
retained is thus given by Wheatley: "Some of them 
were retained on account of our courts of justice, which 
usually make their returns on these days. Others are 
probably kept in the Calendar for the sake of such trades- 
men, handicraftsmen, and others as are wont to celebrate 
the ceremony of their tutelar saints, as the Welshmen do 
of St. David, the shoemakers of St. Crispin, etc. And 
again, churches being in several places dedicated to some 
or other of these saints, it has been the usual custom in 
such places to have wakes or fairs kept upon those days, 
so that the people would probably be displeased if their 
favourite saint's name were left out of the Calendar. 
Besides, the histories that were written before the Re- 
formation do frequently speak of transactions happening 
upon such a holy-day, as at Lammas-tide, about Martin- 
mas, etc. For this and the foregoing reasons our second 
Reformers under Queen Elizabeth (though all those days 
had been omitted in both books of King Edward VI. # 
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excepting St. George's Day, Lammas Day, St* Lawrence^ 
and St. Clement, which were in his second book) thought 
convenient to restore the names of them to the Calendar, 
though not with any regard of being kept holy by the 
Church." The retention by the Church of England of 
these names in her Calendar may also be considered as a 
declaration that it was not in her mind to violently sever 
herself from all that was good and venerable in previous 
ages. With such a list of names, stretching far back in 
the past to the very foundation of Christianity, and yet 
including such comparatively modern additions as St. 
Richard of Chichester and St. Hugh of Lincoln, the theory 
that the Church of England had its origin in the reign of 
Henry VIII. becomes utterly untenable. 

2. Names in the Calendar for January. — Jan. 8. — 

" Lucian, Priest and Martyr, 11 was a Roman nobleman 
who was sent as a missionary to Gaul, and suffered mar- 
tyrdom a.d. 290. 

Jan. 13. — " Hilary, Bishop and Confessor," was Bishop 
of Poictiers in Prance. He defended the faith against 
the Arians (who denied the divinity of Christ), and for 
this suffered banishment. He died a.d. 368. 

Jan. 18. — " Prisca, Virgin and Martyr," was a Roman 
lady, early converted to Christianity, who, for refusing 
to abjure her religion and offer sacrifices, was horribly 
tortured and afterwards beheaded, A.d. 47. 

Jan. 20. — " Fabian, Bishop and Martyr," was Bishop 
of Rome from A.D. 236 to 250. He suffered martyrdom 
under the Emperor Decius. 

Jan. 21. — "Agnes, Virgin and Martyr," was a young 
Roman lady of a noble family, who suffered martyrdom 
under the Emperor Diocletian, a.d. 306. 

Jan. 22. — "Vincent, Deacon and Martyr," was a 
Spanish deacon who suffered martyrdom in the Diocle- 
tian persecution, about the year a.d. 303. 

Jan. 30. — " King Charles, Martyr," was beheaded in 
1649. There are six churches in England named in 
honour of his memory. This was established as a holi- 
day by a royal proclamation of C\iax\Q&"Y!» t \^aa ^sch\s»; 
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for this day was withdrawn from the Prayer-Book in 
1859, but the name still appears in the Calendar. 

S. Names in the Calendar for February. — Feb. 3. — 
" Blasius, Bishop and Martyr," was Bishop of Sebaste, in 
Cappadocia. He suffered martyrdom under the Emperor 
Diocletian, a.d. 289. 

Feb. 5. — " Agatha, Virgin and Martyr," was a young 
Sicilian lady, who suffered martyrdom under the Emperor 
Decius, A.D. 251. 

Feb. 14. — "Valentine, Bishop and Martyr," suffered 
martyrdom under Claudius at Borne, about a.d. 271. 
Wheatley says, " He was a man of most admirable parts, 
and so famous for his love and charity that the custom 
of choosing valentines upon his festival (which is still 
practised) took its rise from thence." In Blunt' s Annot. 
Book of Common Prayer, however, it is stated that " the 
custom of choosing valentines seems to have had its 
origin in a heathen practice connected with the worship 
of Juno, on or about this day." 

4. Names in the Calendar for March. — March 1. — 
"David, Archbishop," was descended from the royal 
family of the Britons. He was made Bishop of Caerleon, 
in Wales, which see he afterwards removed to Menevia, 
called, after him, "St. David's." He is said to have 
died a.d. 544. 

March 2. — " Chad, Bishop," was a native of Britain, 
first consecrated to the see of York on the absence of 
Wilfrid, who had gone to Paris; and on his return, after 
resigning that see, was made Bishop of Lichfield. Lich- 
field Cathedral is dedicated to him. He died a.d. 673. 

March 7. — " Perpetua, Martyr," was a married lady, 
who suffered martyrdom in Mauritania under the Em- 
peror Severus, about a.d. 203. 

March 12. — "Gregory Magnus (Great), Bishop and 
Confessor," was consecrated pope, A.D. 590, but vigorously 
opposed the title of " universal bishop," which the bishops 
of Constantinople then assumed. He sent Augustin, 
with ninety other missionaries, to convert the Saxons. 
He died about the year a.d. 604. 
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March 18.— "Edward, King of the West Saxons," 
succeeded his father Edgar, at the age of thirteen. After 
reigning two or three years, on paying a visit to his 
mother-in-law Elfrida, at Corfe Castle, in Dorsetshire, 
he was, by her order, stabbed in the back while drinking 
a cup of wine. His favour to the monks made his bar- 
barous murder to be esteemed a martyrdom. 

March 21. — " Benedict, Abbot," was born in Norcia, 
in Italy. He instituted the Benedictine order of monks 
about the year a.d. 529. He died A.D. 543. 

5. Names in the Calendar for April. — April 3. — 
" Richard, Bishop of Chichester," surnamed "de Wiche," 
from a place so called in Worcestershire, was educated at 
the universities of Oxford and Paris, After studying 
abroad for some years, he returned to England, and was 
chosen Bishop of Chichester, a.d. 1245. He was much 
reverenced for his great learning and diligent preaching, 
but especially for the integrity of his life and conversa- 
tion. He was canonised by Pope Urban IV., A.D. 
1261, 

April 4.— "Ambrose, Bishop of Milan," was born 
about the year A.D. 346. He was governor of Milan and 
the neighbouring cities at the time the see was vacant, 
and there being a fierce contest who should be elected, was 
himself, though unbaptized, called upon by acclamation 
to fill the vacancy. He governed this see for twenty 
years with great piety and vigilance, dying in the year 
a.d. 396. 

April 19. — "Alphege, Archbishop of Canterbury," 
was an Englishman of noble family. He was first Abbot 
of Bath, then Bishop of Winchester, and afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury. In the year a.d. 1011, the 
Danes, disappointed of a tribute they considered due to 
them, burst upon Canterbury, imprisoned the Archbishop, 
and after keeping him in captivity seven months, stoned 
him to death at Greenwich. 

April 23. — " St. George, Martyr," the patron of Eng 
land, was born in Cappadocia, and suffered for the sake 
of his religion under the Emperor Dioctati&T^ tu^'&fc* 
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Non.— The following legend is related of St. George: — "When 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, son to William the Conqueror, was 
prosecuting his victories against the Turks, and laying siege to 
the famous city of Antioch, which was like to be relieved by a 
mighty army of Saracens, St. George appeared with an innumer- 
able armv coming down from the hills all in white, with a red 
cross in his banner, to reinforce the Christians, which occasioned 
the infidel army to fly, and the Christians to possess themselves 
of the town. This story made St. George extraordinary famous 
in those times, and to be esteemed a patron, not only of the 
English, but of Christianity itself. Not but that St. George 
was a considerable saint before this, having had a church dedi- 
cated to him by Jovinian the Emperor." — WheatUy. 

6. Names in the Calendar for Hay. — May 3. — " In- 
vention (or finding) of the Cross." The account is as 
follows : — " Helena, the mother of Constantino the 
Great, being admonished in a dream to search for the 
Cross of Christ at Jerusalem, took a journey thither with 
that intent, and having employed labourers to dig at 
Golgotha, after opening the ground very deep (for vast 
heaps of rubbish had purposely been thrown there by the 
spiteful Jews or heathens), she found three crosses which 
she immediately concluded were the crosses of the Saviour 
and the two thieves who were crucified with him." By 
applying the crosses to a sick person, the cross on which 
our Lord suffered was discovered by its healing her of her 
disease. This is stated to have occurred about a.d. 326. 

May 6. — " St. John ante Portam Latinam" (before the 
Latin Gate). This festival was instituted to commemo- 
rate the miraculous deliverance of St. John the Evan- 
gelist from the persecution of Domitian. He is stated 
to have been put into a caldron of boiling oil before the 
gate called Porta Latina, in the presence of the Senate. 
He came out, however, more vigorous and active than 
before, and was afterwards banished to the Isle of Patmos, 
where he wrote the Apocalypse. 

May 19. — " Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury," was 
a man of such extraordinary attainments that he obtained 
first the name of a conjuror and then of a saint. Wheatley 
says : " He was certainly a very honest man, and never 
feared to reprove vice in any of the kings of the West 
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Saxons, of whom he was confessor to four successively. 
But the monks (to whom he was a very great friend) 
have filled his life with several nonsensical stories.' 1 He 
died a.d. 988. 

May 26. — "Augustin, first Archbishop of Canterbury," 
was sent by Pope Gregory the Great to convert the 
Saxons, A.D. 596. He was made Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, which see he filled till his death in A.D. 604. 

May 27. — " Venerable Bede n was born at Jarrow in 
Durham, a.d. 673. He wrote a work on the Ecclesiastical 
History of the Saxons. His learning and piety gained 
him the title of " Venerable." He died A.D. 735. 

( Note. — " The common story about that title (Venerable) being 
given him is this. His scholars having a mind to fix a rhyming 
title upon the tombstone, as was the custom in those times, the 
poet wrote— 

HAG SUNT IN FOSSA, 

BEDjE OSSA. 

Placing the word OSSA at the latter end of the verse for the 
rhyme, but not being able to think of any proper epithet that 
would stand before it, the monk, tired, and perplexed, fell asleep. 
On awaking, he found his verse filled up by an angelic handy 
standing thus in fair letters upon the tomb — 

HAG SUNT IN FOSSA, 
BEILE VENERABILIS OSSA 

7. Names in the Calendar for June. — June 1. — 

" Nicomede, Roman Priest and Martyr/' was discovered 
to be a Christian by burying Felicula, a martyr. He was 
beaten to death with leaden plummets in the reign of 
Domitian. 

June 5. — " Boniface, Bishop of Mentz, and Martyr," 
was a Saxon Presbyter, who, by his missionary labours in 
Germany, obtained the name of the Apostle of Germany. 
He was made Bishop of Mentz, a.d. 745. He was killed 
by barbarians near Utrecht, a.d. 755. 

June 17. — " St. Alban, Martyr," was the first Chris- 
tian martyr in England. He was converted by Amphi- 
alus, to whom afterwards he gave shelter, and afforded 
means oi escape* For this he was, on to&n&\&% V» ^earec*- 
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fice to the heathen gods, first miserably tortured, and 
afterwards pat to death. 

June 20. — " Translation of Edward, king of the West 
Saxons." Three years after his death, his remains, at 
first hastily buried, were solemnly interred in the minster 
of Shaftesbury. (See March 18.) 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER II. 

1. Why were the names of the black-letter saints retained in 
the Prayer-Book ? 

2. Give particulars concerning St. Hilary, St. David, St. Chad, 
St. Gregory, St. Benedict, St. Richard, St. Ambrose, St Alphege, 
St. George, St Dunstan, St Augustin, the Venerable Bede, and 
St Alban. 



CHAPTER IIL 

KOTES TO THE CALENDAR (continued). 

1. Names in the Calendar for July. — July 2. — 
* Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary." This festival 
was instituted by Pope Urban VI. in a.d. 1389. It 
commemorates the visit which the Virgin Mary paid to 
Elizabeth, the mother of John the Baptist. 

July 4. — " Translation of St. Martin, Bishop and Con- 
fessor." St Martin, Bishop of Tours, in lfrance, was 
very active in breaking down heathen images and altars. 
He died in the year a.d. 400. His feast-day is kept on 
Nov. 11; "July 4" is dedicated to the translation or 
removal of his body to a more noble and magnificent 
tomb, which was performed by a succeeding bishop. 

July 15. — "Swithun, Bishop of Winchester, trans- 
lated." Swithun was appointed Bishop of Winchester, 
a.d. 838. He died a.d. 862. At his own desire, he was 
buried outside the church; but in a.d. 971, his remains 
were removed or translated to a rich shrine within the 
cathedral. On the day appointed for the removal it 
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began to rain, and continued for thirty-nine days, which 
gave rise to the popular saying, that if it rain on S withun's 
Day, it will rain forty days afterwards. 

July 20. — " Margaret, Virgin and Martyr at Antioch," 
was the daughter of a heathen priest. She suffered mar- 
tyrdom a.d. 278. 

July 22. — " Saint Mary Magdalene. 1 ' In King 
Edward's first Prayer -Book, a Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel were appointed for this day, the latter proceeding 
on the assumption that the " woman who was a sinner " 
that anointed our Lord's feet was Mary Magdalene. But 
this is by no means certain. 

July 26. — " Saint Anne, Mother to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary.' 1 St. Anne was the mother of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and wife of Joachim her father. 

Note. — "An ancient piece of the sacred genealogy, set down 
formerly by Hippolitus the martyr, is preserved in Kicephorous. 
* There were three sisters of Bethlehem, daughters of Matthan 
the priest, and Mary his wife. The eldest was Mary, the second 
was Sobe, the youngest's name was Anne. The eldest, being 
married in Bethlehem, had for daughter, Salome the midwife. 
Sobe, the second, also married in Bethlehem, and was the mother 
of Elizabeth. Last of all, the third married in Galilee, and 
brought forth Mary, the mother of Christ. ' " — Wheattey. 

2. Names in the Calendar for August. — August 1, 
"Lammas Day." — "Lammas" is derived from "loaf- 
mass," it having been the custom of the Saxons on this 
day to offer an oblation of loaves, made of new wheat, 
as the first-fruits of their new corn. 

August 6. — "Transfiguration of our Lord." This 
festival is of ancient standing in the Greek Church, hav- 
ing been observed since a.d. 700. It was placed in the 
Calendar of the Roman Church, a.d. 1455. 

August 7. — " Name of Jesus." It is not known how 
this festival originated. It was anciently observed on 
the second Sunday after Epiphany. 

August 10. — "St. Lawrence, Archdeacon of Borne 
and Martyr." "When his bishop (Pope Sixtus) waa 
haled to death by the soldiers of Valerian the emperor, 
St. Lawrence would not leave him, but foIk^sA >bksi\a 
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the place of execution, expostulating with him all the 
way, * O Father, where do you go without your son ? ' 
Soon after which, occasion being taken against him by 
the greedy pagans for not delivering up the church trea- 
sury, he was laid upon a gridiron and broiled over a fire." 

August 28. — " St. Augustin, Bishop of Hippo," was 
born at Tagaste, a town in Numidia in Africa, A.D. 354. 
He was converted to Christianity by St. Ambrose, Bishop 
of Milan, by whom he was baptized. He was afterwards 
made Bishop of Hippo. He was the most voluminous 
writer of all the Fathers, having composed 93 separate 
treatises. He died A.D. 430. 

August 29.—" Beheading of St John Baptist."— This 
festival commemorates the execution of John by the 
order of Herod. 

S. Names in the Calendar for September.— Sept 1 — 

" Giles, Abbot and Confessor," was born at Athens. He 
came into France in A.D. 715, and took to the life of a 
hermit. Flavius Wamba, the Gothic king, having found 
him by chance in his cell, when hunting, endowed an 
abbey for him at Nismes, where he died, a.d. 724. St 
Giles is esteemed as the patron of cripples, from the 
report that he refused to be cured of lameness. 

Sept. 7. — "Eunurchus, Bishop of Orleans," lived in 
the 4th century. He was sent by the Roman church to 
France about redeeming some captives, and while there, 
was elected Bishop of Orleans. Several miracles are 
ascribed to him. 

Sept. 8. — "Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary." 
This festival is mentioned in the 7th century. Innocent 
IV. added an octave to it, A.D. 1244, and Gregory XI. 
prefixed a vigil to it, A.D. 1370. 

Sept 14. — "Holy Cross Day." Chosroes, King of 
Persia, having plundered Jerusalem, took away a great 
piece of the cross which the Empress Helena had left 
there. The Emperor Heraclius defeated him in battle, 
and restored the cross to Jerusalem. This festival com- 
memorates the restoration. 

Sept. 17. — "Lambert, Bishop and Martyr/' was Bishop 
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of Maastricht, a.d. 668. He was barbarously murdered, 
a.d. 709, for, like John the Baptist, boldly rebuking the 
vices of a powerful person. 

Sept* 26. — "St. Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage and 
Martyr," was an African by birth. He was elected 
Bishop of Carthage, a.d. 248. He was martyred in the 
year 258. His works are held in great repute. 

Sept. 30. — "St. Jerome, Priest, Confessor, and Doctor," 
was born about a.d. 342. He translated the Hebrew 
Scriptures into Latin, and this work, styled the " Vul- 
gate," is the authorised version in the Roman church. 
He died in the year 422, at the age of 80 years. 

4. Names in the Calendar for October. — Oct. 1, 
" Bemigius, Bishop of Bheims," converted Clovis, King 
of the Franks, to Christianity. "The cruse which he 
made use of is preserved in France to this day, their 
kings being usually anointed out of it at their coronation/' 
He died a.d. 533. 

Oct. 5. — "Faith, Virgin and Martyr," suffered martyr- 
dom in Gaul about A.D. 290. 

Oct 9. — " St. Denys, Areopagite, Bishop and Martyr. ,, 
St. Denys, or Dionysius the Areopagite, was converted 
to Christianity by St. Paul (Acts xvii 34). He was at 
first one of the judges of the famous court of the Areo- 
pagus, but was afterwards Bishop of Athens where he 
suffered martyrdom. He has been confounded with St. 
Denys, the patron saint of France. 

Oct. 13. — "Translation of King Edward the Confessor." 
Edward the Confessor succeeded his father Ethelred A.D. 
1041. "The name of Confessor is supposed to have 
been given him by the Pope, for settling what was then 
called Rome-scot; but it is now better known by the name 
of Peter's pence." He died A.D. 1066, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, which he re-established. On 
Oct. 13, 1163, his body was translated to a more costly 
shrine. 

Oct. 17. — "Etheldreda, Virgin," was daughter of 
Anna, King of the East Angles. She built an abbey at 
Ely, where she died a,d, 679, 
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Oct. 25. — "Crispin, Martyr," was born at Borne. 
With Crispianus, his twin - brother, he travelled to 
Soissons in France, to propagate the Christian religion, 
and because they would not be chargeable to others for 
their maintenance, they exercised the trade of shoe- 
makers. They were beheaded A.D. 288. They are con- 
sidered the tutelary saints of shoemakers. 

5. Names in the Calendar for November. — Nov. 6 — 
" Leonard, Confessor, 11 was born at Le Mans in France, 
and was converted by Reniigius, Bishop of Rheims. He 
died A.D. 559, at a monastery near limoges, which he 
founded. He obtained of King Clovis a favour that all 
prisoners whom he went to see, should be set free. He 
is considered the special protector of prisoners. 

Nov. 11. — " St. Martin, Bishop and Confessor." — (See 
July 4.) 

Nov. 13. — " Britius, Bishop," was the successor of St. 
Martin in the bishopric of Tours. He was expelled from 
Tours on a charge of incontinency. After an absence of 
seven years he returned, and held the bishopric till his 
death, a.d. 444. 

Nov. 15. — " Machutus, Bishop," a native of Wales, 
was appointed Bishop of Aleth in Brittany. He died 
a.d. 564. 

Nov. 17. — "Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln," was born in 
Burgundy, in France a.d. 1140. He was made Bishop 
of Lincoln by Henry II., " where he gained an immortal 
name by governing that see well, and rebuilding the 
cathedral from the foundation." He died a.d. 1200. 

Nov. 20. — " Edmund, King and Martyr," was a king 
of the East Angles. He was massacred by the Danes 
a.d. 870. In 903, his remains were transferred to the 
place where they now rest, which was called " Bury St. 
Edmund's." 

Nov. 22. — "St. Cecilia, Virgin and Martyr," was a 
Roman lady, who is said to have been scalded to death 
because she refused to renounce her religion about a.d. 
230. She is regarded as the patroness of music. 

Nov. 23.—" St. Clement, Bishop of Rome and Martyr," 
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is believed to be the fellow-labourer and companion of St. 
Paul (Phil, iv, 3). He was made Bishop of Borne a.d. 
93. In a.d. 96, he wrote an Epistle to the Corinthians 
which is still extant. He is regarded as one of the 
Apostolical Fathers. He suffered martyrdom about a.d. 
100. 

Nov. 25. — " Catherine, Virgin and Martyr," was con- 
verted to Christianity about a.d. 305. " She was con- 
demned to suffer death in a very unusual manner, viz., 
by rolling a wheel, stuck round with iron spikes, or the 
points of swords, over her body." She died A.D. 307. 

6. Names in the Calendar for December. — Dec. 6. — 
"Nicolas, Bishop of Myra," was remarkable for his 
charity, and is considered the patron of school-boys. He 
died A.D. 342. 

Dec, 8. — " Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary." 
This feast was observed in the East in early times, but 
did not become universal in the West till the 15 th cen- 
tury. The Council of Oxford, a.d. 1222, left people at 
liberty whether they would observe it or not. !*+,»>. 

Dec. 12. — " Lucy, Virgin and Martyr," was a young 
lady of Syracuse, who suffered martyrdom a.d. 304. 

Dec. 16.— "O Sapientia." "The 16th of Decem- 
ber is called Sapientia, from the beginning of an 
anthem in the Latin service, which used to be sung in 
the churcfi (for the honour ot Christ's Advent) from this 
day till Christmas Eve." 

Dec. 31. — " Sylvester, Bishop of Rome," succeeded to 
that see A.D. 314. He died in the year 334. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER III. 

1. Give particulars concerning St. Matthew, St. Swithun, St. 
Cyprian, and St. Jerome. 

2. Why is Edward stated to have obtained the title of " Con- 
fessor ? " Where is he buried ? 

3. Give particulars concerning St. Hugh of Lincoln, St 
Clement, and St. Catherine. What is the meaning of the phrase 
" O Sapientia," which occurs in the Calendar opposite to Decem- 
ber 16 ?" 
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TABLES AND BULE& 

h Sole to find Easter. — The following is the role: 
" Easter-day is always the first Sunday which happens upon 
or next after the twenty-first day of March; and if the 
Foil Moon happens on a Sunday, Easter-day is the Sunday 
after." On the date of Easter depends Septuagesima, 
Sexagesima, Quinquagesuna, and the Sundays in Lent 
before its occurrence ; and Rogation Sunday, Ascension 
Day, Whit-Sunday, and Trinity Sunday after its occur- 
rence. Numerous tables are given how to find Easter 
for particular years, but there are so many almanacs of 
various kinds and prices issued in the present day, that 
it is needless in an elementary work like this to explain 
them. 

2. The Feasts observed in the Church of England. — 

The following is a Summary of "all the feasts that are 
to be observed in the Church of England throughout the 
year :" — 



All Sundays in the year. 

The Circumcision. 

The Epiphany. 

The Conversion of St. Paul 

The Purification of B. V. Mary. 

St. Matthias the Apostle. 

The Annunciation of B. V. Mary. 

St. Mark the Evangelist. 

St. Philip and St James the Apostles. 

The Ascension. 

St. Barnabas. 

The Nativity of St John the Baptist 

St. Peter the Apostle. 

St James the Apostle. 



St. Bartholemew the Apostle. 

St Matthew the Apostle. 

St Michael and All Angels. 

St Lake the Evangelist. 

St Simon and St Jude the Apostles. 

All Saints. 

St Andrew the Apostle. 

St Thomas the Apostle. 

The NATIVITY of our LORD. 

St Stephen the Martyr. 

St John the Evangelist 

The Holy Innocents. 

Monday and Tuesday in Easter-week. 

Monday and Tuesday in Whitsun-week. 



3. The Fasts observed in the Church of England. — 

The Evens or Vigils before sixteen of the festivals are 
appointed to be observed, with this limitation, that if the 
Festival fall upon a Monday, the Vigil is to be kept on 
Saturday, not on Sunday evening. The following is a 
list of the Vigils:- 1 - 
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The Evens 

or Vigils 

before 



f The Nativity. 

The Purification. 

The Annunciation. 

Easter Day. 

Ascension Day. 

Pentecost. 

St. Matthias. 
.St John Baptist. 



The Evens 

or Vigils 

before 



'St. Peter. 

St. James. 

St. Bartholemew. 

St. Matthew. 

St. Simon and St. 
Jude. 

St. Andrew 

St. Thomas. 
I All Saints. 



The following are appointed as days of Fasting or 
Abstinence : — 

I. The Forty days of Lent. ( 1. The first Sunday in Lent. 

II. The Ember days at the four } 2. The Feast of Pentecost, 
seasons, being the Wednesday, 1 3. September 14 
Friday, and Saturday after ( 4. December 13. 

III. Hie Three Rogation days being the Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday before Holy Thursday, or the Ascension of our 
Lord. 

IV. All the Fridays of the year, except Christmas day. 

4. Church Vestments and Ornaments. — The existing 
law of the Church as to its vestments and ornaments, is as 
follows: — "Such ornaments of the Church and of the 
Ministers thereof, at all times of their ministrations, shall 
be retained and be in use, as were in this Church of 
England, by authority of Parliament,- in the second year 
of the reign of King Edward the Sixth." The meaning 
of this Rubric has been the subject of much dispute, and 
is, at the time of writing, awaiting a decision by the 
Court of Final Appeal. We subjoin a description of the 
vestments in use, by authority of Parliament, in the 
second year of King Edward the Sixth. 

(1) The Surplice. — This is derived from the Latin 
super pelliceum, and was so called from the white garment 
which was worn by ecclesiastics, super pelles, over the 
garments of dressed skins which the northern nations 
were accustomed to wear. It is reasonable that the 
clergy should wear a distinct vestment in the performance 
of their public duties, just as judges and other public 
functionaries do. The Jewish priests, while officiating 
in the tabernacle or temple, were commanded to wear a 
white linen ephod (Exod. xxviii 4y Taa tttaroc *&>& 
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is very suitable, for it represents the righteousness with 
which God's ministers ought to be clothed. In Revela- 
tion xix. 14, we are told that the armies which followed 
the saints were clothed with fine linen; and in verse 8, 
that to the Lamb's wife it was granted "that she should 
be arrayed in fine linen, clean and white; for the fine 
linen is the righteousness of the saints. " 

(2) The Hood. — The Hood is an ornamental fold that 
hangs down the back of a graduate to mark his degree. 
This part of the dress was formerly not intended for dis- 
tinction and ornament, but for use. It was generally 
fastened to the back of the cape or other vesture, and in 
case of rain or cold, was drawn over the head. — Hook's 
Church Dictionary. 

*■" Note. — From the Romans the use of it was taken up by the 
old monks and ascetics, who, as soon as they began in the church, 
made choice of this habit, as suitable to that strict reservedness 
which they professed. For when this was drawn over their 
faces, it at once prevented them from gazing at others, or being 
stared at themselves. And as the several orders of monks grew 
up, there was hardly any one of them but had the hood or cowl, 
only a little varied in the cut or fashion of it; but generally it 
was contrived so, that in cold or wet weather, it might be a 
covering to the head ; or at other times, when they pleased, they 
might let it fall back behind them, hanging upon their neck by 
the lower end, after the same manner as it now is generally used 
with us. — Wkeatley. 

(3) The Rochet — The rochet is a linen garment worn 
by bishops under the chimere. " The chief difference be- 
tween this garment and the surplice was, that it was of 
finer material, and that its sleeves were narrower than 
those of the latter; for we do not perceive in the ancient 
pictures of English bishops those very wide and full lawn 
sleeves which are now used, which sleeves are now 
improperly attached to the chimere or black satin robe." 
— Hook' 8 Church Dictionary. 

(4) The Chimere. — The chimere, or black satin robe, 
to which the lawn sleeves are attached, was, until the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, made of scarlet silk. Bishop 
Hooper, however, in the reign of Edward VI., objected 
both to the robe itself, and to the colour of it ; and, to 
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satisfy the scruples of other Puritan objectors, it was 
changed to its present material and colour. 

(5) The Alb. — "The alb was a very ancient habit 
worn by ministers in the administration of the com- 
munion. It appears to have been a kind of linen gar- 
ment, made fit and close to the body like a cassock, tied 
round the middle with a girdle or sash, with the sleeves 
either plain like the sleeves of a cassock, or else gathered 
close at the hands like a shirt sleeve. They were formerly 
embroidered with various colours, and adorned with 
fringes; but these our church does not admit of, though 
it still enjoins a white alb plain." — WheaUey. 

(6) The Vestment and Cope. — The vestment is the 
chasuble, which was formerly a common garment, being 
a coat without sleeves. The following account of it is 
given in Hook's Church Dictionary: — "In the time of 
the primitive church, the Roman toga was becoming 
disused, and the pcenula was taking its place. The 
pcenula formed a perfect circle, with an aperture to admit 
the head, in the centre, while it fell down so as to com- 
pletely envelope the person of the wearer. A short 
pcenula was more common and a longer for the higher 
orders; it was this last which was used by the clergy in 
their services. 11 It is said to have been instituted in 
memory of the mock robe which was put on the Saviour. 
The cope is denned in Hook's Church Dictionary as " a 
kind of cloak worn during divine service by the clergy. 
It reaches from the neck nearly to the feet, and is open 
in front, except at the top, where it is united by a band 
or clasp. It is in use in the Western church only, and is 
probably only a modification of the vestment, or chasuble. n 
The Rubric to the Communion Service in King Edward's 
first Prayer-Book states : "The priest that shall execute the 
holy ministry (i.e., officiate as celebrant at the com- 
munion) shall put upon him the vesture appointed for 
that ministration, that is to say, a white alb plain, with 
a vestment or cope. " 

(7) The Tunicle. — "The priests and deacons that assist 
the ministers in the distribution of the etaxiro^Vss&ra&t 
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of copes, are to wear tunicles, which Durand describes to 
have been a silk sky-coloured coat, made in the shape of 
a cope." — WheaUey. 

(8) The Stole. — " The stole is a long and narrow scarf 
with fringed extremities that crossed the breast to the 
girdle, and thence descended in front on both sides, as 
low as the knees. The deacon wore it over the left 
shoulder, and in the Latin church, joined under the right 
arm, but in the Greek church with its two extremities, 
one in front, and the other hanging down his back. It 
is one of the most ancient vestments used by the Christian 
clergy, and in its mystical signification represented the 
yoke of Christ." — Palmer. By a recent decision, the stole 
has been declared illegal, but it is nevertheless universally 
worn. 

(9) The Pastoral Staff. — This is expressly enjoined by 
the first Prayer-Book of King Edward VI., and has been 
recently revived by many English bishops. It is made 
in the shape of a shepherd's crook, and is given to the 
bishop at his consecration, to denote that he is then 
appointed a shepherd over the flock of Christ. 

(10) The Altar Lights. — By the injunctions of King 
Edward VI., two lights were ordered to be placed on the 
Lord's table, to signify that Christ is the true light of 
the world. By a recent judgment it is ordered that they 
are not to be lighted, except when, owing to the dark- 
ness, light is needed. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER IV. 

1. What is the rale by which Easter is found, and what other 
festivals are dependent on it? 

2. Give a list of the feasts and fasts of the Church of England. 

3. What are the vestments retained under the first book of 
King Edward VI. ? Describe the surplice, hood, stole, chasuble, 
cope, and tunicle. 



PART III. 

THE OFFICES FOR MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER, 

AND THE LITANY. 



CHAPTER L 

THE SENTENCES, EXHORTATION, AND GENERAL CONFESSION. 

1. The Sentences.— The first Prayer-Book issued by 
King Edward VI. (1549) began the Morning and Even- 
ing Services with the Lord's Prayer. But on its revision 
in 1552 it was considered that this opening was too 
abrupt, and the Sentences, General Confession, and 
Absolution were placed at the commencement of the 
service. The sentences, eleven in number, are taken 
from Holy Scripture, and their chief object is to urge 
the people to repent of their sins. Five of the eleven 
passages are taken from the Psalms, three from other 
books of the Old Testament, and three from the Gospels 
in the New Testament. The minister is directed to read 
one or more of these passages at his discretion. 

2. The Exhortation. — The Exhortation is a short 
homily or address to the congregation, reminding them — 

1. Of the duty of confession of our sins to God. 

2. That it is a duty specially binding on us in public worship. 

3. That we assemble and meet together for (a) thanksgiving, 

(6) praise, (c) hearing God's Word, and (a) prayer, as well 
as confession of sin. 

It ends with an appeal to the people present to accom- 
pany the minister to the throne of the heavenly grace, 
saying after him the sentences of the General Confession. 

Notes. — 1. The Scripture moveth us in sundry places, etc, — See 
1 John i. 8, 9; Lev. xxvi. 40-42,; Prov. xxviLL 13» 
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2. And that we should not dissemble nor eloke them. — To 
dissemble is to put an untrue semblance or appearance on any- 
thing; to eloke it is simply to hide it, as though it were concealed 
by a garment. In Proverbs xxviii. 13 we are told, "He that 
oovereth his sins shall not prosper; but whoso confesseth and 
forsaketh them shall have mercy/ 1 

3. Yet ought we most chiefly so to do when we assemble and meet 
together. — Confession of sin was one of the chief objects for which 
the House of God was built by Solomon (2 Chron. vi. 24-28; 
see also Psalm cxxxii. 7). 

4. The objects of Public Worship are here summarised as 
follows : — 



(a). To acknowledge and confess our mani- 
fold sins and wickedness. 

(b). To render thanks for thegreat benefits 
we have received at His hands. 

(c). To set forth His most worthy praise. 

(a). To hear His most holy word. 

(e). And to ask those things which are 
requisite and necessary as well for 
the body as the soul. 



Confession. 

Thanksgiving. 

Praise. 

Hearing God's Word. 

Prayer for bodily and 

spiritual necessaries. 



6. Wherefore I pray and beseech you ...to accompany me with 
a pure heart. — The word pure here means sincere, free from deceit 
and hypocrisy. Of course it does not mean free from sin, as the 
General Confession is full of acknowledgment of sin. 

6. To the throne of the heavenly grace. — " Let us therefore come 
boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and 
find grace to help in time of need " (Heb. iv. 16). 

3. The General Confession.— The word "general" is 

here used in its old sense of " universal," and so a 
" General Confession " is a confession that every person 
may join in. Consequently there is no mention in it of 
particular sins, as pride, envy, hatred, etc. It is to be 
said "of the whole congregation after the minister all 
kneeling." In thus placing the confession of sin at the 
beginning of public worship, the English church copies 
closely the primitive model. St. Basil (a.d. 370) thus 
describes the Church Service in his day: "Very early 
in the morning, even while it is still night, the people 
come to the House of Prayer, where they confess unto 
God their sins with groans of sorrow and tears of anguish, 
and, lastly, rise from prayers, and betake themselves to 
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1. Address to God. 

2. Confession of sins, 



psalmody. 1 ' The General Confession may be thus 
analysed : — 

Almighty and most merciful Father; 

We nave erred, and strayed from Thy 
ways like lost sheep: We have followed 
too much the devices and desires of our 
own hearts: We have offended against 
Thy holy laws: 

We have left undone the things which we 
ought to have done: And we have done 
those things which we ought not to 
have done: And there is no health in us. 

But Thou, Lord, have mercy upon us, 
miserable offenders: Spare Thou them, 
O God, which confess their faults: Re- 
store Thou them that are penitent; 
According to Thy promises declared 
unto mankind in Christ Jesu our Lord. 

And grant, O most merciful Father, for 
His sake; That we may hereafter live a 
godly, righteous, and sober life, to the 
glory of Thy holy name, 

through Jesus Christ our Lord. 



(a) both of omission, 
and (6) of commis- 
sion. 

3. A supplication for 
pardon. 



4. A prayer for grace 

to amend our 
lives. 

5. Offered through 

the mediation of 
Christ. * 

In the insertion of the General Confession from the 
Communion Service in the Forms for those at Sea, the 
revisionists of 1662 append this Rubric: " In which every 
one ought seriously to reflect upon those particular sins 
of which his conscience shall accuse him." 

Notes. — 1. We have erred and strayed from Thy ways like lost 
sheep. — This comparison is taken from Holy Scripture: "All we 
like sheep have gone astray; we have turned every one to his own 
way; and the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all" 
(Isaiah liii, 6). 

2. We have followed too much the devices and desires of our own 
hearts. — Our Lord teaches us that the evil which corrupts the 
life proceeds from the heart : " For out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, 
blasphemies" (Matt. xv. 19). See also Jer. xvii. 9 : " The heart 
is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked." 

3. There is no health in us. — The confession of the prophet 
concerning Israel, God's church of old, is true of the church 
to-day: "But we are all as an unclean thing, and all our 
righteousnesses arc as filthy rags " (Isa. lxiv. 6)« 
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4 According to Thy promises declared unto mankind in Christ 
Jesu our Lord. — The promises of remission of sins, and grace to 
lead a new life implied in His mission as a Saviour: "Thou 
shalt call His name Jesus; for He shall save His people from 
their sins" (Matt. i. 21). "To Him give all the prophets wit- 
ness, that through His name whosoever believeth in Him shall 
receive remission of sins " (Acts x. 43). 

6. That we may hereafter Utt a godly, righteous, and sober life. 
— " Hereafter " means "after this present time." The threefold 
classification of oar duties here raven is taken from Titos ii 12, 
where St Paul teaches us that, "denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world." "Godly "refers to our duty to God, " righteous " 
to our duty to our neighbour, and "sober" to our duty to our 
own bodies. 

6. To the glory of Thy holy name.—" Herein is My Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so shall ye be My disciples " 
(John zv. 8). 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER L 

1. How did the Morning Service begin in the first Prayer-Book 
of King Edward VI.? For what purpose are the sentences read ? 

2. Give a brief analysis of the Exhortation. What does it state 
as the five objects of Public Worship ? What passage of Holy 
Scripture warns us against dissembling our sins ? What is the 
meaning of the phrase " pure heart " in the Exhortation ? Where 
is the expression ' ' throne of grace " found in the Scriptures ? 

3. What is meant by General Confession? Into what five 
parts may the General Confession be divided? What ancient 
writer states that it was the custom of the ancient church to 
begin the service with confession of sin ? 

4. What passage of Holy Scripture compares sinners to lost 
sheep? What does our Lord teach us concerning the devices 
and desires of our hearts? What are "the promises declared 
unto mankind in Christ Jesu our Lord ? " 

5. Explain the threefold nature of the duties of a godly, 
righteous, and sober life. What does "hereafter" mean in this 
petition ? Show from Holy Scripture that God is glorified by a 
noly life. 
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CHAPTER IL 



THE ABSOLUTION, LORD'S PRAYER, VERSICLES, AND 

VENITE. 



1. The Absolution. — The Rubric defines the word 
"Absolution" as meaning " remission of sins." It is 
directed " to be pronounced by the priest alone, standing, 
the people still kneeling." The meaning of this direction 
is twofold; it is to be pronounced by the priest, so that 
clergymen in deacon's orders are forbidden to say it, and 
it is to be pronounced by the priest alone, i.e., by himself, 
the congregation not joining in, as in the General Con- 
fession. The Absolution may be divided into four parts, 
as follows : — 



1. A declaration of 
God's mercy to peni- 
tent sinners. 

2. The authority given 
to His ministers to 
pronounce Absolu- 
tion. 

3. The Absolution. 



4. An Exhortation to 
the people to join 
the minister in sup- 
plication for true 
repentance and 
God's Holy Spirit, 
a prayer which the 
people make their 
own by repeating 
the ' ' Amen "" rl 
follows it. 



which 



Almighty God, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who desireth not the death 
of a sinner, but rather that he may turn 
from his wickedness, and live; 

And hath given power and commandment 
to His ministers to declare and pro- 
nounce to his people, being penitent, 
the Absolution ana Remission of their 
sins. 

He pardoneth and absolveth all them that 
truly repent, and unfeignedly believe 
His holy Gospel. 

Wherefore let us beseech Him to grant us 
true repentance, and His Holy Spirit, 
that those things may please Him, which 
we do at this present; and that the rest 
of our life hereafter may be pure and 
holy; so that at the last we may come 
to His eternal joy; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord* 



Notes. — 1. Who desireth not the death of a sinner, — "I have 
no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God; 
wherefore turn yourselves, and livo ye" (J£as&+ intvsu ^Ev 
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2. And hath given power and commandment to His ministers to 
declare and pronounce to His people, being penitent, the Absolution 
and Remission of their sins, — The Scriptural passages on which 
this assertion is based are John xx. 21-23, and Matt, xvi 19 
(see Bailey's Liturgy Compared with Bible); "As My Father 
hath sent Me, even so send I you; whose soever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, 
they are retained " (John xx. 21-23). 

3. He pardoneth and absolveth all them that truly repent, and 
unfeignedly believe His Holy Gospel. — "Repent ye therefore, and 
be converted, that your sins may be blotted out " (Acts iii. 19). 
"Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the gospel of the kingdom 
of God, and saying, ... Repent ye, and believe the gospel" 
(Mark i. 14, 15). 

4. Wherefore let us beseech Him to grant us true repentance and 
His Holy Spirit. — This is generally regarded as an admonition 
from the minister to the people, but would seem to have been 
intended as a prayer. In King Edward's Primer, where the 
form is adapted to the needs of a private person, it runs: "I 
beseech Thee to grant me true repentance and Thy Holy Spirit," 
which, beyond all question, is a prayer. In King Edward's second 
Prayer-Book, it runs: " Wherefore we beseech Him to grant us 
true repentance," etc., which seems analogous to the expression 
in the Catechism, "And I heartily thank our heavenly Father 
that He hath called me to this state of salvation." In the 
revision of 1662, according to the sealed books, the words in the 
Absolution for Evening Prayer run: "Wherefore beseech we 
Him to grant us true repentance." In his Rationale to the Book 
of Common Prayer, Bishop Sparrow remarks: "After the priest 
hath pronounced the Absolution, the church seasonably prays, 
* Wherefore we beseech Him to grant us true repentance, and His 
Holy Spirit.'" So that Bishop Sparrow evidently regarded it 
not as an admonition, but as a prayer. I have been induced to 
treat the matter at some length, as it is with extreme diffidence 
that I venture to disagree with such high authorities as Blunt 
and Procter, who regard this clause as containing an admonition 
only. That repentance, and the Holy Spirit, are gifts which 
God grants on the prayers of his people, appears from the follow- 
ing texts : — " Him hath God exalted with His right hand to be a 
Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance unto Israel, and 
forgiveness of sins" (Acts v. 31). "If ye then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children; how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
Him " (Luke xi 13). 

5. The people shall answer here, and at the end of all other 
prayers, Amen (Rubric). — "The word here enjoined to be used 
is originally Hebrew, and signifies the same in English as * So 
be it. ... At the end of prayers and collects it is addressed to 
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God, and signifies, 'So be it, O Lord, as in our prayers we have 
expressed.' But at the end of Exhortations, Absolutions, and 
Creeds, it is addressed to the priest, and then the meaning of it 
is either ' So be it, this is our sense and meaning,' or * So be it, 
we entirely assent to, and approve of what has been said.' The 
primitive Christians pronounced the 'Amen* so heartily, that 
St. Jerome compares it to thunder. 'They echo out the "Amen," ' 
says he, 'like a thunder-clap.' 

"In our present Common Prayer-Book, it is observed that the 
Amen is sometimes printed in one character, and sometimes in 
another. At the end of all the collects and prayers which the 
priest is to repeat, or say alone, it is printed in Italic, a different 
character from the prayers themselves, to denote that the minister 
is to stop at the end of the prayer, and to leave the Amen for the 
people to respond. But at the end of the Lord's Prayer, Con- 
fessions, Creeds, etc., and wheresoever the people are to join 
aloud with the minister, it is printed in Roman, as a hint to the 
minister that he is still to go on, and by pronouncing the Amen 
himself, to direct the people to do the same, and so to set their 
seal at last to what they had been before pronouncing."— 
Wheatiey. 

2. The Lord's Prayer. — In the first Prayer-Book of 
King Edward VI. (1549), the service began with the 
Lord's Prayer. It is directed here to be said by the 
minister " in an audible voice/' as it had been the custom 
before the Reformation for the priest to repeat the 
greater part of the prayer in an under-tone, raising his 
voice at the petition, " Lead us not into temptation/' to 
which the people responded, " But deliver us from evil." 
This is the custom in the Roman church at the present 
day. 

Not*. — "The Doxology was appointed by the last review 
(1662) to be used in this place, partly, I suppose, because many 
copies of St. Matthew have it, and the Greek Fathers expound 
it, and partly because the office here is a matter of praise, it 
being used immediately after the Absolution. But since St. 
Luke leaves it out, and some copies of St. Matthew, and most of 
the Latin Fathers, therefore we also omit it in some places where 
the offices are not direct acts of thanksgiving." — Wheatley. 

3. The Versicles. — The word "versicle" means a 
tittle verse. The minister repeats half the verse, to which 
the people respond with the other half, whence they are 
also called responses. The two versiclea ta&sra *&<& 
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Doxology are taken from the Psalms, as will be seen 
upon comparison : — 



O Lord, open Thou our lips, 
And our mouth shall show forth 
Thy praise. 

God, make speed to save us. 
O Lord, make haste to help us. 



"Thou Shalt open my lips, 
Lord, and my mouth shall show 
Thy praise" (Ps.lL 15). 

"Haste Thee, O God, to de- 
liver me; make haste to help 
me, OLord"(Ps. lxx. 1). 



The minister and congregation now rise from their knees, 
" standing up to denote the elevation of their heart," and 
repeat the Doxology, or Gloria Patri (Glory be to the 
Father), which is a hymn of praise to the Blessed 
Trinity. In the ancient Liturgies it generally runs thus : 
"Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost, now and for ever, world without end. 
Amen." "The Western church soon afterwards added 
the words ' as it was in the beginning/ not only to oppose 
the poison of the Arians, who said there was a beginning 
of time before Christ had any beginning, but also to 
declare that this was the primitive form, and old orthodox 
way of praising God." — Wheatley. 

The versicle, " Praise ye the Lord," is the translation 
of the Hebrew word " Alleluia," which word was itself 
ordered to be said in this place in King Edward's first 
Prayer-Book from Easter to Trinity Sunday. The con- 
gregation reply with the response, " The Lord's name be 
praised," which first appeared in the Scotch Prayer-Book 
in 1637, and was added to the English book in the 
revision in 1661. 

4. The Venite.— The 95th Psalm is now to be said or 
sung, as an introduction to the service of praise. It is 
called "Venite exultemus Domino," as these are the 
three first words in the Latin version. This Psalm has 
been used throughout the Christian world as an introduc- 
tion to the service of praise, for which reason it is termed 
the Invitatory Psalm, It may be thus analysed : — 
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2. An Exhortation to 
pray to God, show- 
ing us also the 
manner and the 
reasons. 

3. An Exhortation to 
hear God's word 
speedily and wil- 
lingly, and to be- 
ware of hardening 
the heart, giving 
as a warning the 
punishment in- 
flicted on the Jews 
for this sin. 



1. An Exhortation to O come, let us sing unto the Lord, let us 
praise God, show- heartily rejoice in the strength of our 
ing us in what salvation. Let us come before His 
manner, and for presence with thanksgiving, and show 
what reasons we ourselves glad in Him with psalms, 
ought to do it. For the Lord is a great God, and a great 

King above all gods. In His hands are 
all the corners of the earth, and the 
strength of the hills is His also. The 
sea is His, and He made it, and His 
hands prepared the dry land. 
come, let us worship and fall down, 
and kneel before the Lord our Maker. 
For He is the Lord our God, and we 
are the people of His pasture, and the 
sheep of His hand. 
To-day, if ye will hear His voice, harden 
not your hearts as in the provocation, 
and as in the day of temptation in the 
wilderness, when your fathers tempted 
Me, proved Me, and saw My works. 
Forty years long was I grieved with 
this generation, and said, " It is a people 
that do err in their hearts, for they 
have not known My ways." Unto 
whom I aware in My wrath, that they 
should not enter into My rest. 

Notes. — 1. "The matter of this Psalm shows it was designed 
at first for the public service, on the feast of tabernacles, as some, 
or on the Sabbath day, as others, think ; but St. Paul judges it 
fit for every day 'while it is called to-day' (Heb. iii. 7-15), and 
so it has been used in all the Christian world ; as the Liturgies 
of St. Chrysostom and St. Basil witness for the Greek church, 
the testimony of St. Augustin for the African, and all its ancient 
offices and capitulars for the Western. St. Ambrose saith that 
it was the use of the church in his time to begin their service 
with it, for which reason in the Latin services it is called the 
Invitatory Psalm; it being always sung with a strong and loud 
voice, to hasten those people into church who were in the 
cemetery, or churchyard, or any other adjacent parts, waiting for 
the beginning of prayers; agreeable to which practice in the first 
book of King Edward, it is ordered to be said or sung+ without 
any (i.e., I suppose without any other) invitatory." — WheaUey, 

2. Let us heartily rejoice in the strength of our salvation, — Or 
" the rock of our salvation. " — This is a figure of speech, describ- 
ing God as the Saviour of His people. 

3. A great King above all gods. — The word "gods" here chiefly 
refers to idols; but it also includes earthly kin^ m^csw^wcrcs^ 
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4 To-day t if ye wiU hear His voice, harden not your heart*, etc.^ 
A Hebrew idiom, equivalent to, "To-day, hear ye His voice, 
saying unto you, Harden not your hearts, etc. 

5. As in the provocation ana as in the day of temptation in (he 
wilderness. — The provocation (Meribah), and the day of tempta- 
tion (Massah), both refer to one incident, the murmuring for 
water at Rephidim. "And he called the name of that place 
Massah (temptation), and Meribah (chiding, or provocation), 
because of the chiding of the children of Israel" (ExocL xvii 7). 

6. Forty years long was I grieved with this generation. — The 
forty years wandering in the desert. 

7- Unto whom I swore in My wrath, that they should not enter 
into My rest. — The "rest" here spoken of is the land of Canaan. 
The rebellious generation which came up out of Egypt did not 
enter that rest. The argument is that, as by hardening their 
hearts, they lost the earthly rest; so we, if we harden our hearts, 
•hall lose the heavenly rest* 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER IL 

1. How is the word "Absolution" explained in the Rubric? 
What order of ministers are forbidden to read it? State the four 
parts into which it may be divided. 

2. In what passage of Scripture are we told that God does not 
desire the death of a sinner? On what passage is the sentence 
based, "and hath given power and commandment to His mini- 
sters," etc.? Quote texts describing repentance and the Holy 
Spirit as gifts from God. 

3. From what language is the word "Amen" taken? What' 
does it mean? State fully its meaning after a pray er. What 
does it mean after a Creed or Exhortation? When the people 
only are to say the " Amen, " how is it printed ? How is it printed 
when it is to be said by both minister and people? 

4. What was the custom of saying the Lord's Prayer before the 
Reformation? What is the rule about the addition of the Dox- 
ology (For Thine is the Kingdom, etc.) to the Lord's Prayer? 
What does the word "versicle" mean? From what passages of 
Scripture are the vereicles before the Gloria Patri taken? Of 
what word is "Praise ye the Lord" a translation ? 

f 5. Why is the 95th Psalm called the VenUe? State the three 

S arts into which it may be divided. Give the meaning of "To- 
ay, if ye will hear His voice, " and "the provocation, and day 
of temptation in the wilderness. " 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE PSALMS AND LESSONS. 

1. The Psalms. — The Psalms have constituted the 
service of praise in the Christian church from the earliest 
days of Christianity. The Christians, indeed, found them 
already in use in the service of the Jewish temple. 
Wheatley says : "It is certain the temple service consisted 
chiefly of forms taken out of the Psalms (1 Chron. xvL 
1-37, xxv. 1, 2), and the Christians undoubtedly used 
them in their public service in the times of the Apostles. 
(1 Cor. xiv. 26; Col. iii. 16; James v. 13)." St Basil, 
describing the Church Service of his own day, writes : 
" After the confession the people rise from prayer, and 
proceed to psalmody, dividing themselves into two parts, 
and singing by turns." In this manner the Psalms were 
repeated so often at church, that the meanest Christians 
could rehearse them by heart at their ordinary work. 

Notes. — 1. "The custom of singing or repeating the Psalms 
aUernately, or verse by verse, seems to be as old as Christianity 
itself. Nor is there any question to be made but that the 
Christians received it from the Jews ; for it is plain that several 
of the Psalms, which were composed for the public service of the 
temple, were written in amaeboekk, or alternate verse (as the 
114th and the 118th, etc). To which way of singing used in 
the temple, it is probable the vision of Isaiah alluded, which he 
saw of the * seraphim crying one to another, Holy, holy, holy, * etc. 
(Isaiah viii. 3). " — Wheatley. 

2. "Nor does the use of musical instruments in the singing of the 
Psalms appear to be less ancient than the custom itself of singing 
them. The first Psalm we read of was sung to a timbrel, viz., 
that which Moses and Miriam sang after the deliverance of the 
children of Israel from Egypt (Exod. xv. 20). And afterwards 
at Jerusalem, when the temple was built, musical instruments 
were constantly used at their public services (2 Sam. vi. 5 ; 
1 Chron. xv. 16; 2 Chron. v. 12, and xxix. 25). Most of David's 
Psalms, we see by the title of them, were committed to masters 
of music to be set to various tunes; and in the 150th Psalm 
especially, the prophet calls upon the people to prepare their 
different kinds of instruments wherewith to praise the Lord. 
And this has been the constant practice of the church in most 
ages, as well since as before the coming of Christ." — Wh*ati&b 
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this way tazaed £b» Cfcrssba hyenas. Proper Psalms 
are appo in te d lor the fcOowisg days: Christmas Day, 
Ash Wednesday Good rYidsw. Easter D»t, Ascension 
Day, and Wbit^Sonday. By a Rul« added in 1871, it is 
directed, "that upon o crai i ons to be appointed by the 
Ordinary, other Psalms may, with his consent, be substi- 
tuted for those appointed in the Psalter." 

Xotml— L "The present dninon of the Book of Psalms into 
acrcral portions (whereby two separate portion s are fixed for each 
day, and the circle of the whole to the araut of the month) 
seems to be more commodious and proper than any method that 
had been used before. For the diTiskm of them into seven por- 
tions called nocturns, which took up the whole once a week (as 
practised in the Latm church), seemed too long and tedious. 
And the division of them into twenty portions to be read over in 
so many days (as in the Greek church), though less tedious, is 
too uncertain, every portion perpetually shifting its day, whereas 
in our church, every portion being constantly fixed to the same 
day of the month, the whole course is rendered certain and im- 
movable. " — WheatUy. 

2, " The Psalms we use in our daily service are not taken out 
of either of the two last translations of the Bible, but out of the 
great English Bible, translated by William Tyndal and Miles 
Oovordale, and revised by Archbishop Cranmer; for when the 
Common Prayer was compiled in 1548, neither of the two last 
tratiftlatkms were extant. It is true, indeed, that at the last 
rovUw (1001), the Epistle* and Gospels were taken out of the new 
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translation ; and the Lessons too, since that time, have been read 
out of King James the First's Bible. But in relation to the 
Psalms, it was noted ' that the Psalter followeth the division of 
the Hebrews, and the translation of the great English Bible set 
forth and used in the time of King Henry the Eighth and King 
Edward the Sixth. 1 The reason of the continuance of which 
order is the plainness and smoothness of this translation ; for the 
Hebraisms being not so much retained in this as in the late 
translations, the verses run much more musical and fitter for 
devotion. Though, as the old Rubric informs us, this translation, 
'from the 9th Psalm unto the 148th Psalm, doth vary in numbers 
from the common Latin translation. 1 " — Wheatley. 

3. The Lessons. Custom of the Early Church. — After 
the reading of the Psalms, two chapters out of the Bible 
follow, one from the Old Testament, and the other from 
the New, to show the harmony between the Law and the 
Gospel. The reading of the Scriptures in the service of 
the church is of great antiquity. It was the custom of 
the Jews at the time of Christ, for St. James declares that 
" Moses was read in the synagogue every Sabbath-day " 
(Acts xv. 21). Again, in Acts xiii. 27, St. Paul, in one 
of his addresses, alludes to the fact that the prophets 
were read every Sabbath-day. Justin Martyr (a.d. 140) 
says " it was a custom in his time to read lessons out of 
the prophets and Apostles in the assembly of the faithful. " 
The Council of Laodicea, held in the beginning of the 
fourth century, ordered lessons to be mingled with the 
Psalms. And Cassian, who wrote in the fifth century, 
states that " it was the constant custom of all the Chris- 
tians throughout Egypt to have two lessons, one out of 
Old Testament, and another out of the New, read im- 
mediately after the Psalms, a practice so ancient that it 
cannot be known whether it was founded upon any 
human institution. " 

4. The Lessons before the Reformation. — In the Pre- 
face to the Prayer-Book, the manner in which the Holy 
Scriptures were read in church, previous to its introduc- 
tion, is declared to have been exceedingly unsatisfactory. 
The rule of the primitive church was (it says) " that the 
whole Bible, or the greater part thereof, should be read 
over once every year.... Whereas, in the cuurclx^^ss&fe^ 
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this godly and decent order was so altered, broken, and 
neglected, by planting in uncertain stories and legends, 
with multitudes of responds (similar to those after the 
Ten Commandments), verses, vain repetitions, commemo- 
rations, and synodals, that commonly when any book 
of the Bible was begun, after three or four chapters were 
read out, all the rest were unread. And in this sort, the 
book of Isaiah was begun in Advent, and the book of 
Genesis in Septuagesima; but they were only begun, and 
never read through; after like sort were other books of 
Holy Scripture used. Moreover, the number and hard- 
ness of the rules called the Pie, and the manifold changes 
of the service, was the cause that to turn the book only 
was so hard and intricate a matter, that many times 
there was more business to find out what should be read, 
than to read it when it was found out. " 

Note. — Wheatley gives the following explanation of the use of 
the word "Pie. " "The word 'Pie, ' some suppose, derives its 
name from *-/>«£, which the Greeks sometimes use for table or 
index ; though others think these tables, or indexes, were called 
the Pie from the parti-coloured letters whereof they consisted, 
the initial and some other remarkable letters and words done in 
red, and the rest all in black, " 

5. The Old Table of Lessons — Lessons for Week-days. 

— In the Prayer-Book of 1549, a system of Daily Lessons 
was supplied, and also of Proper Lessons for Holy-days; 
but there were no Proper Lessons for Sundays till they 
were inserted in the Prayer-Book as restored by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1559. The Old Testament was read through 
in the Daily Service once a year; the New Testament 
three times. The lessons proceeded regularly through 
the Old Testament books, omitting the Chronicles (which 
are much the same as the books of Samuel and Kings), 
the Song of Solomon, and many chapters of Ezekiel. 
The only book not read in its proper order was Isaiah, 
which, because it contains the clearest prophecies of the 
coming of Christ, was appointed to be read during the 
seasons of Advent and Christmas. The whole of the 
Old Testament, with the exceptions referred to, being 
completed by the end of September, several books of the 
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Apocrypha were read during October and November. In 
the New Testament, the Revelation of St. John the 
Divine was wholly omitted, except the first and last 
chapters, which were read on St. John's Day; and part 
of the 19th chapter, which was read on All Saints' Day. 
It was left out " by reason of its obscurity, which renders 
it unintelligible to meaner capacities. " 

6. The Old Table of Lessons — Lessons for Sundays 

and Holy-days. — The Proper Lessons from the Old Testa- 
ment for Sundays were taken from the book of Isaiah, 
from Advent to Septuagesima. On Septuagesima Sunday, 
Genesis was begun, conformably to ancient custom, " be- 
cause then begins the time of penance and mortification, 
to which Genesis suits best, as treating of the origin of 
our misery by the fall of Adam. " The Lessons are then 
taken from the Old Testament in -a regular series, only 
such particular chapters being selected as are judged 
most edifying. The Proper Lessons for Saints' Day were 
taken chiefly from the moral books, such as Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes, and (in the Apocrypha) Ecclesiasticus, and 
Wisdom. These books,' ' containing excellent instructions 
of life and conversation, are fit to be read on the days 
of saints, whose exemplary lives and deaths are the causes 
of the church's solemn commemoration of them. " The 
second lessons from the New Testament were the same 
for Sundays as for week-days. Proper Second Lessons 
were, however, appointed for the greater festivals and 
the more prominent Holy-days. 

7. The New Table of Lessons, 1871— Lessons for 

Week-days. — In the New Table of Lessons, the design is 
still to read the Old Testament through once a year, but 
as the Lessons are shorter, and such books as Leviticus 
and Ezekiel more fully drawn upon, the course is not 
completed till the end of October, and consequently the 
Lessons from the Apocrypha are reduced to one-half 
what they were under the Table of 1661. Select chapters 
from the Chronicles are appointed to be read in June, 
and for one or two Sundays in the year; whereas these 
books were altogether excluded from the old LectiQaax^* 
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A lesson from the Song of Solomon (chapter ii, beginning 
at verse 10) is appointed for the evening of Easter 
Monday ; it is very appropriate at this time of the year, 
describing, as it does, the opening of spring. In the New 
Testament, the Revelation of St John the Divine, which 
was almost wholly omitted in the old Table, is read 
through during the latter half of the month of December. 
The lessons seldom consist of complete chapters; each 
lesson is generally a part of a chapter, and sometimes a 
lesson contains portions of two chapters. By this means 
such abrupt endings are avoided as occurred under the 
old Table when Acts xxi. was read. 

8. The New Table of Lessons — Proper Lessons for 
Sundays and Holy-days. — The Proper Lessons for 
Sundays are selected according to the rule followed in 
the old Table, beginning with Isaiah in Advent, and 
with Genesis on Septuagesima Sunday. More chapters 
are taken from the Minor Prophets ; and the lessons taken 
from the book of Proverbs are reduced in number, and 
placed under the two last Sundays in the Epiphany 
season, instead of under the Sundays coming before Ad- 
vent. The new Table also provides an alternative course 
of Proper Lessons for Sunday evenings, to be used when 
Evening Prayer is said at two different times on any 
Sunday. At such times, the second lesson may, at the 
discretion of the minister, be any chapter from the four 
Gospels, or any lesson appointed in the Table of Lessons 
from the four Gospels, tinder the new Act, permission 
is also given for other lessons to be substituted for those 
in the Calendar, with the sanction of the Ordinary, 
who is generally the Bishop, but in some churches, as at 
Westminster Abbey, the Dean. The following rule for 
the guidance of the clergy, when a Holy-day falls upon a 
Sunday, is given in a new paragraph of " The order how 
the rest of Holy Scripture is appointed to be read," in the 
Preface to the Prayer-Book : " If any of the Holy-days 
for which Proper Lessons are appointed fall upon a Sun- 
day, which is the First Sunday in Advent, Easter-day, 
Whit^Sunday, or Trinity Sunday, the lessons appointed 
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for such Sundays shall be read ; but if it fall upon any 
other Sunday, the lessons appointed either for the Sunday 
or Holy-day may be read at the discretion of the minister. " 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER in. 

1. Show that the Psalms were used in the Church Service in 
the times of the Apostles. What reason have we for believing 
that the Jews sung the Psalms alternately, or verse by verse ? 
Show that Psalms were anciently set to music. 

2. In what period of time is the Psalter read through in the 
English church? Why is the Gloria Patri repeated at the end 
of each Psalm? From what translation of the Bible are the 
Prayer-Book Psalms taken? Why was the Bible version not 
introduced into the Prayer-Book? 

3. Show from the New Testament that the Law and the Pro- 
phets were read in the Jewish synagogue. Show from ancient 
writers that it was the custom in the early church to read tho 
Scriptures in the service. 

4. What was the practice of reading the Scriptures in church 
before the Reformation? What was the aim of the Reformers in 
drawing up the Table of Lessons? What books did they omit or 
abridge? State the chief alterations made in the New Table of 
Lessons. What arrangement is made to meet the case of two 
evening services in the same church on a Sunday ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE CANTICLES AT MORNING PRAYER. 

1. Origin of the Te Deum. — The Te Deum is so called 
because these two words are the first that occur in the 
Latin original, the first verse of which is "Te Deum 
laudamus : te Dominurn contiteinur." The author of this 
hymn of praise is unknown. It was called "the Song of 
Ambrose and Augustine/* from the tradition that at the 
baptism of Augustine by Ambrose it was composed and sung 
by the two saints alternately. The most probable author 
is Hilary, Bishop of Poictiers (a.d* 355), though it has also 
been ascribed to Nicetius, Bishop of Treves (a J). 535). 

Note. — "The most probable conclusion to arrive at is, that 
this noble canticle in its present form is a com^^vm <& *&** 
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4th or 5th century, and that it represents a still more ancient 
hymn, of which traces are to be found in St. Cyprian and the 
Morning Hymn of the Alexandrine Manuscript." — Blunt' 8 Anno- 
tated Book of Common Prayer, 

2. Analysis of the To Doom. — The Te Deum may be 
thus analysed : — 



1. A hymn of praise; 
to the one God, wor- 
shipped in earth and 
heaven by angels 
and men. The hea- 
venly powers, cher- 
ubim and seraphim, 
continually cry to 
Him, "Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God of 
Sabaoth." The apo- 
stles, prophets, and 
martyrs praise Him. 

2. The acknowledg- 
ment or confession 
of the church, that 
in one God there 
are three persons, 
the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. 

3. A hymn of praise 
to Christ, that He, 
the everlasting Son 
of the Father, took 
upon Him our na- 
ture, overcame the 
sharpness of death, 
and opened the king- 
dom of heaven to 
all believers. The 
reflection that He 
will come to be our 
judge, changes the 
hymn to a supplica- 
tory tone, petitions 
being offered that 
He will help His 
servants, and join 
them to the num- 
ber of His elect in 
everlasting glory. 



We praise Thee, O God; we acknowledge 
Thee to be the Lord. All the earth 
doth worship Thee, the Father everlast- 
ing. To Thee all angels cry aloud, the 
heavens, and all the powers therein. 
To Thee cherubin and seraphin con- 
tinually do cry, "Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord God of Sabaoth. Heaven and 
earth are full of the majesty of Thy 
glory. The glorious company of the 
apostles praise Thee. The goodly fel- 
lowship of the prophets praise Thee. 
The noble army of martyrs praise Thee. 

The holy church throughout all the world 
doth acknowledge Thee, the Father of 
an infinite Majesty, Thine honourable, 
true, and only Son, also the Holy Ghost, 
the Comforter. 



Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ 
w Thou art the everlasting Son of the 
Father. When Thou tookest upon 
Thee to deliver man, Thou didst not 
abhor the Virgin's womb. When Thou 
hadst overcome the sharpness of death. 
Thou didst open the kingdom of heaven 
to all believers. Thou sittest at the 
right hand of God in the glory of the 
Father. We believe that Thou shalt 
come to be our judge. We therefore pray 
Thee, help Thy servants, whom Thou 
hast redeemed with Thy precious blood. 
Make them to be numbered with Thy 
saints in glory everlasting 
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4. A series of suppli- 
cations and praises 
taken from the 
Psalms. This part 
of the Te Deum 
corresponds close- 
ly with the morn- 
ing hymn which 
occurs at the end 
of the Psalter in the 
Alexandrine Man- 
uscript of the 
Scriptures, which 
dates from the 4th 
or 5th century. 



O save Thy people, 
and give Thy bless- 
ing unto Thine in- 
heritance ; feed 
them, and set 
them up for ever 
(Ps. xxviii. 10). 

Every day will I give 
thanks unto Thee, 
and praise Thy 
name for ever and 
ever (Ps. cxlv. 2). 

Keep Thy servant 
also from presumpt- 
uous sins, lest they 
get the dominion 
overme(Ps.xix. 13). 

Have" mercy upon 
us, Lord, have 
mercy upon us 
(Ps. cxxiii. 3). 

Lord, lift Thou up 
the light of Thy 
countenance upon 
us (Ps. iv. 7). 

InThee,OLordhaveI 
put my trust, let me 
never be put to con- 



Lord, save Thy 
people, and bless 
Thine heritage. 
Govern them and 
lift them up for 
ever. 

Day by day we mag- 
nify Thee; and we 
worship Thy name 
ever world with- 
out end. 

Vouchsafe, O Lord, 
to keep us this day 
without pin. 



Lord, have mercy 
upon us, have 
mercy upon us. 

Lord, let Thy 
mercy lighten up- 
on us, as our trust 
is in Thee. 

Lord, in Thee have 
I trusted, let me 
never be con- 
fusion (Ps. lxxi. 1. founded. 

Notes. — 1. "In the Alexandrine Manuscript of the Scriptures, a 
work of the 4th or 5th century, preserved in the British Museum, 
there is a morning hymn, which is written at the end of the 
Psalter, and contains some parts of the Te Deum : — 

Day by day I bless Thee, and praise Thy name for ever, and 
for ever and ever. 
-Vouchsafe, Lord, to keep me this day without sin. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord God of our fathers, and praised 

and glorified be Thy name for ever. Amen. 
Lord, let Thy mercy be upon us, as our trust is in Thee." 

— Blunt's Annotated Book of Common Prayer. 

2. TJie heavens and all the powers Hierein. — The word "powers " 
refers to the different orders of heavenly beings. "For by Him 
were all things created, that are in heaven and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible, whether they be thrones or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers " (Col. i. 16). 

3. To Thee, cherubinand seraphin continually do cry, Holy, Holy, 
Holy, etc. — "I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, ... above it 
stood the seraphims, ... and one cried unto anotkor^ w^%»JA^ 
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Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts, the whole earth is full of 
His glory" (Isa. vi. 1-3). "And the four beasts had each of 
them six wings about him, and they were full of eyes within : 
and they rest not day and night saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
(rod Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come " (Rev. iv. 8). 
The cherubin and seraphin are mysterious beings, mentioned 
in the Old Testament, concerning whom very little is known. 
"They (the cherubim) appear as guardians of the Divine throne, 
keeping it from profane intrusion. — Eddie* 8 Diet, of the Bible. 

4. Lord Ood of Sabaoth. — " Sabaoth is the Greek form of the 
Hebrew word tsebddth, 'armies,' and occurs in the oft-repeated 
formula, which is translated in the authorised version of the Old 
Testament by 'Lord of hosts,' 'Lord God of hosts.' " — Smith 1 8 
Diet, of the Bible. 

5. Heaven and earth arefuU of the majesty of Thy glory. — The 
word majesty means greatness. 

6. The noble army of martyrs. — In the Latin original the 
clause runs, "Te Martyrum candidatus laudat exercitus," " The 
white-robed army of martyrs praise Thee;" see Rev. vii. 9-14. 

7. Thou art the king of glory ,0 Christ. — "Who is the king of 
glory, even the Lord of hosts, He is the king of glory" (Ps. 
xxiv. 10). 

8. Vouchsafe, Lord, etc. — The meaning of vouchsafe is con- 
descend to grant. 

9. Lord, let Thy mercy lighten upon us. — The word lighten in 
this sentence has nothing to do with light. It means "let Thy 
mercy descend upon us. For a similar use of the word, see 
Gen. xxiv. 64; 2 Kings v. 21. 

3* The Benedicite. — The Benedicite is bo called because 
this word is the first in the Latin version, " Benedicite 
omnia opera Domini Domino " (0 all ye works of the 
Lord, bless ye the Lord). It is taken from the Apocrypha, 
where it is entitled " The Song of the three Holy Children/' 
i.e., Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. A note to this 
song in the Apocrypha informs us that it is an addition 
to the third chapter of Daniel, written not in Hebrew, 
but in Greek. In the first Prayer -Book of King 
Edward VI., it was ordered only to be used during the 
season of Lent, the Te JDeum being sung or said during 
the rest of the year. 

Notes. — 1. " The other (Benedicite) was an ancient hymn in the 
Jewish church, and adopted into the public devotions of the 
Christians from the most early times. St. Cyprian quotes it as 
part of the holy Scriptures, in which opinion he is seconded by 
Bumnus, who severely inveighs against St. Jerome for doubting 
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of its divine authority, and informs us that it was used in the 
church long before his time, who himself lived a.d. 390. And 
when afterwards it was left out by some that performed divine 
service, the Fourth Council of Toledo, in the year a.d. 633, com- 
manded it to be used, and excommunicated the priests that 
omitted it. Our church, indeed, does not admit it for canonical 
Scripture, because it is not to be found in the Hebrew, nor was 
allowed in the Jewish canon; but it is, notwithstanding, an exact 
paraphrase of the 148th Psalm, and so like it in words and sense, 
that whoever despiseth this, reproacheth that part of the canoni- 
cal writings. As to the subject of it, it is an elegant summons 
to all God s works to praise Him, intimating that they all set out 
His glory." — WJieatley. 

2. O Ananias, Azarias, and Misael. — The Hebrew names of 
the three holy children. They are better known by the names 
they received in Babylon, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. 

4. The Benedictus. — This hymn has been used in the 
services of the church from an early period. It is the 
Song of Zacharias, when at the circumcision of his son, 
John the Baptist, " his mouth was opened immediately, 
and his tongue loosed, and he spake, and praised God " 
(Luke i. 64)*. In the first Prayer-Book of King Edward, 
this was the only canticle provided, but in the second book 
the 100th Psalm was also inserted for variety, and in 
case the Benedictus should be read in the chapter for the 
day, or for the Gospel on St. John Baptist's day (see 
Rubric before the Benedictus). The Benedictus may be 
divided into three parts ; — 

1. A solemn thanks- 



giving to God for 
the fulfilment of the 
ancient prophecies 
in the birth of 
Christ, more espe- 
cially the covenant 
with David (Ps. 
cxxxii. 11-13), and 
the oath to Abra- 
ham (Gen. xxii. 16- 
1»K 



Blessed be the Lord God of Israel; for He 
hath visited and redeemed His people, 
and hath raised up a mighty salvation 
for us in the house of his servant David; 
as He spake by the mouth of His holy 
prophets, which have been since the 
world began, that we should be saved 
from our enemies, and from the hands of 
all that hate us; to perform the mercy 
promised to our forefathers, and to re- 
member His holy covenant; to perform 
the oath which He sware to our fore- 
father, Abraham, that he would give 
us; that we, being delivered out of the 
hand of our enemies, might serve Him 
without fear, in holiness and righteous- 
ness before Him, all the days of our Ufa* 
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And thou, Child, shalt be called the Pro- 
phet of the Highest, for Thou shalt go 
before the face of the Lord to prepare 
His ways, to give knowledge of salva- 
tion unto His people for the remission 
of their sins. 



Through the tender mercy of our God, 
whereby the Dayspring from on high 
hath visited us, to give light to them 
that sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death, and to guide our feet into the 
way of peace. 



2. The mission of the 
child then about 
to be circumcised 
(John the Baptist) 
as the prophet of 
the Highest, and 
forerunner to pre- 
pare His way. 

3. An acknowledg- 
ment of God's mercy 
in sending the Day- 
spring, and the 
blessed results 
which shall follow 
His advent. 

Note. — Whereby the Dayspring from on high hath visited us. — 
The Dayspring (spring or source of day) is the first dawning of 
light in the eastern sky. It is here used as a title of Christ, who 
is called by the prophet Malachi, in a similar manner, "the Sun 
of Righteousness " (Mai. iv. 2\ 

5. The Jubilate Deo.— This is the 100th Psalm, the 
opening sentence of which is in Latin, "Jubilate Deo 
omnis terra " (0 be joyful in the Lord, all ye lands). In 
the Breviary, this psalm was the second that was used in 
the service of Lauds on Sundays. It was inserted as a 
substitute for the Benedictus on such days when the latter 
is read in the lesson or gospel, and it is to be regretted 
that it should be so generally adopted as the ordinary 
canticle for use after the second lesson. The Jubilate 
Deo may be divided into two parts : — 

1. Ap. exhortation to be joyful in the Lord, all ye lands, serve 
rejoice in God as the Lord with gladness, and come be- 
fore His presence with a song. ^ Be ye 
sure that the Lord, He is God, it is He 
that hath made us, and not we our- 
selves; we are His people, and the 
sheep of His pasture. 



our great Creator 
(it is He that hath 
made us) and Pre- 
server (we are His 
people, and the 
sheep of His pas- 
ture). 
2. An exhortation to 
give Him thanks 
and praise in His 
house, because of 
His mercy and 
goodness. 



go your way into His gates with thanks- 
giving, and into His courts with praise, 
be thankful unto Him, and speak good 
of His name. For the Lord is gracious, 
His mercy is everlasting, and His truth 
endureth from generation to generation. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER IV. 

1. Who is supposed by the best authorities to be the author 
of the Te Deum? State the four parts into which it may be 
divided. In what other composition have many verses of the 
last part been discovered? 

2. Give the two passages on which the verse is founded, "To 
Thee cherubin and seraphin continually do cry, Holy, Holy, 
Holy," etc. What is the meaning of "Lord God of Sabaoth?" 
From what passage of Scripture is the phrase "king of glory" 
taken ? What is the meaning of ' ' vouchsafe ? " 

3. What is the BenedicUe? Which of the Psalms is composed 
in the same strain? During what part of the year was it directed 
to be said in King Edward s first Prayer-Book. 

4. State the three parts into which the Benedictus may be 
divided. What is the meaning of Dayspring, and to whom does 
it refer? What is the Jubilate Deo ? Into what two parts may 
it be divided? 



CHAPTER V. 

THE CANTICLES AT EVENING PRAYER. 

1. The Magnificat. — This canticle is so called because 
magnificat is the first word in the Latin version. It has 
been used in the daily services of the church for at least 
1200 years, and, since the Reformation, "has been con- 
tinued in the offices of the Reformed Church abroad as 
well as in ours." — Wheatley. It has been used at Vespers 
or Evening Service in the English Church for at least 
800 years.. It may be divided into three parts: — 



1. The thanksgiving 
of the blessed Virgin 
for the great honour 
vouchsafed her. 



My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my 
spirit hath rejoiced in God, my Saviour. 
For He hath regarded the lowliness of 
His handmaiden. For behold from 
henceforth all generations shall call me 
blessed. For He that is mighty hath 
magnified me, and holy is His name, 
and His mercy is on them that fear 
Him throughout all generations. 



2L A. 3aa$ of praise to His Virtfi ^owid strength: with Hit ana, 
GtMi* iHnstzasixia; He hash, scattered the prond. in the 
HEa £Dorfn&ai and imaeniaCxaiL of their hearts* He hath 
mercy, pun dawn, the mighty from their seat, 

ami aafih.63alfieii.tibe hnmbee and nseek. 

j He hash, filled the hungry with good 

ttimg* and 

3L A special lesereittse 
to the aal'vasiua 
wrought for Israel 
hi the berth, of the 




similarity between mend passages of 
the second port of this hymn and die song of Hannah 
(1 Sam. iL). 



Xort— JB? ... feti io£*» JKs servon* /jradL— "Haih holpen" 
is a form of c ^ ea siun bow obsolete, We ahoold say, "Haih 
helped His .errant Israel." The old conjugation of "help" 
Biade its post tense "help," and post participle "holpen." 



2. The Cantate Domino. —In King Edward's second 
Frayer-Book in 1552, the 98th Psalm was inserted as an 
alternative to the Magnificat. Wbeatley gives the follow- 
ing as the reason for its choice : " When the first lesson 
treats of some great and temporal deliverance granted to 
the peculiar people of God, we have the 98th Psalm for 
variety, which, though made on occasion of some of 
David's victories, may yet be very properly applied to 
ourselves, who, being God's adopted children, are a 
spiritual Israel, and therefore have all imaginable reason 
to bless God for the same, and to call upon the whole 
creation to join with us in thanksgiving." 

Norm— -1. "The 98th Psalm was given as an alternative to 
Maanificat in 1552, According to Amalarius, a. d. 820, a responsory 
pffalm was used in some places instead of the Magnificat. The 
Cantate here serves that office. It was not formerly used at 
Voapors." — The Prayer-Book Interleaved. 

2. With trumpets also and shawms. — "The 'shawn' was a 
mimical instrument resembling the clarionet. " — Dr. Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible. 

8. The Nunc Dimittis.— The Nunc Dimittis, so called 
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from the two first words of the Latin version, is the song 
of Simeon at the presentation of Christ in the temple. 
It has been used in the services of the church from the 
very earliest times. Wheatley says : "It is taken into the 
services of all Christian churches in the world, Greek, 
Roman, and Reformed, and was formerly very frequently 
sung by saints and martyrs a little before their deaths." 
The hymn may be divided into two parts: — 



1. Simeon's desire to 
depart, now he had 
seen Christ, the 
"salvation" sent 
forth by God. 

2. The mission of 
Christ to both Jews 
and Gentiles. 



Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant de- 
part in peace according to Thy word, 
for mine eyes hath seen Thy salvation, 
which Thon hast prepared before the 
face of all the people. 

A light to lighten the Gentiles, and to be 
the glory of Thy people Israel. 



Notes. — 1. "After the second lesson at Evensong ... the song 
of Simeon, called Nunc Dimittis, is most commonly used. The 
author of it is supposed to have been he whom the Jews call 
Simeon the Just, son to the famous Rabbi Hillel, a man of eminent 
integrity, and one who opposed the then common opinion of the 
Messiah's temporal kingdom." — Wheatley. 

2. "The Nunc Dimittis is so singularly fitted for Evensong, as 
to seem as if written for the purpose. Like the words of David, 
' I will lay me down in peace and take my rest, for it is Thou 
Lord only that makest me dwell in safety,' it is the aspiration of 
that faith which can behold Christ lightening the darkness of all 
night, and fulfilling the word of the prophet, ' it shall come to 
pass that at evening time it shall be light. — Blunt' 8 Annot. Book 
of Common Prayer. 

4. The Deus Misereatur. — The 67th Psalm was in- 
serted in King Edward's second Prayer-Book in 1552, 
as an alternative to the Nunc Dimittis. It was formerly 
a Psalm used in Lauds on Sundays. " Being a prayer of 
David for the coming of the gospel, it is a proper form 
wherein to express our desires for the further propagation 
of it." — Wheatley. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER V. 

1. How long has the Magnificat been used in the Evening 
Service of the English Church? To what song in the Old 
Testament does it bear a resemblance ? Give the three sections 
into which it may be divided. 
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2. When was the Cantate Domino placed in the Prayer-Book 
as an alternative canticle to Magnificat? At what times does 
Wheatley say it is specially appropriate ? What is a " shawn ?" 

3. Who was the author of the song of Simeon ? Into what 
two parts may it be divided ? Which of the Psalms is the Deua 
Mkercatur, and when was it placed in the Evening Service ? 



CHAPTER VL 

THE CREED, LORD'S PRAYER, AND VERSICLES AT MORNING 

AND EVENING PRAYER. 

1. The Apostles' Creed.— The word " creed w is derived 
from the Latin word " credo," which is the first word in 
the Latin version. It is called in the Latin " symbolum," 
the most probable meaning of which is a secret mark or 
token given to believers, but carefully concealed from the 
heathen (see Note). " That the whole Creed, as we now 
use it, was drawn up by the Apostles themselves, can 
hardly be proved; but that the greatest part of it was 
derived from the veiy days of the Apostles is evident 
from the testimonies of the most ancient writers, particu- 
larly of St. Ignatius, in whose Epistles most of its articles 
are to be found. . . . But the whole form, as it now stands 
in our Liturgy, is to be found in the works of St. Ambrose 
and Ruffinus." — Wheatley, The primitive Christians only 
publicly recited the Creed in the baptismal office; its 
repetition in the services of the church was not intro- 
duced till a.d. 500. It is to be recited by both minister 
and people, as it is the profession of every one present; it 
is to be repeated standing, to signify our resolution to 
defend and maintain it. 

Notes. — 1. "The most natural signification of the word (sym- 
bolum) seems to be derived from the pagan symbols, which were 
secret marks, words, or tokens, communicated at the time of 
initiation unto those who were consecrated, or entered into their 
reserved or hidden rites, and to none else. ... And for the same 
reasons the Apostles' Creed is thought by some to have been 
termed a symbol, because it was studiously concealed from the 
pagan world, and not revealed to the catechumens themselves 
till just before their baptism, when it was delivered to them as 
that secret mark, note, or token, by which the faithful in all 
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parts of the world might, without any danger, make themselves 
known to one another. — Wheatley, 

2. "The place of it in our liturgy may be considered with 
respect both to what goes before, and what comes after it. That 
which goes before it are the lessons taken out of the word of 
God, for faith comes by hearing (Rom. x. 17); and therefore when 
we have heard God's word, it is fit we should express our belief 
of it, thereby setting our seals (as it were) to the truth of God 
(John iii. 33); what follows the creed are the prayers which are 
grounded upon it : for we cannot call on Him in whom we Jiave 
not believed " (Rom. x. 14). — Wlieatley. 

3. "When we repeat it, it is customary to turn towards the 

east, that so whilst making profession of our faith in the blessed 

Trinity, we may look towards that quarter of the heavens where 

God is supposed to have His peculiar residence of glory." — 

Wheatley. 

4. " When we come to the second article in the creed, in which 
the name of Jesus is mentioned, the whole congregation makes 
obeisance, which the church (in regard to that passage of St. 
Paul, 4 that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow ' (Phil, 
ii. 10), expressly enjoins in her 18th canon; ordering ' that when 
in time of Divine Service, the Lord Jesus shall be mentioned, 
due and lowly reverence shall be done by all persons present/ "— <• 

Wheatley. 

2. The Athanasian Creed. — On certain festivals, the 
Athanasian Creed is directed to be used instead of the 
Apostles' Creed. In the first book of King Edward, it 
was directed to be said on the six festivals of Christmas, 
Epiphany, Easter, Ascension, Whit-Sunday, and Trinity 
Sunday, but seven saints' days were added in the second 
book (1552), so as to provide for its recitation once in 
every month. The designation of the creed in the 
Prayer-Book (commonly called the Creed of St. Athana- 
sius) is a very judicious one, as it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful if the creed was composed by that saint. It obtained 
the name of the Creed of St. Athanasius, as it states 
clearly and dogmatically the great doctrine of the Trinity 
in unity, for which Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria 
(a.d. 326), contended, and was three times exiled. 
Bishop Waterland refers it to Hilary, Archbishop of 
Aries, who lived in the 5th century. Concerning what 
are called the damnatory clauses, Wheatley remarks: 
"All that is required of us as necessary to salvation^ is 
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that before all things we hold the Catholic faith, and the 
Catholic faith is, by the 3rd and 4th verses, explained to 
be this, that tee worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity 
in Unity, neither confounding the persons, nor dividing 
the substance. This, therefore, is declared necessary to 
be believed, but all that follows from hence to the 26th 
verse, is only brought as a proof and illustration of it, 
and therefore requires our assent no more than a sermon 
does, which is made to prove or illustrate a text." The 
Creed of St Athanasius was sung every day according 
to the Sarum Use; in the Roman church it is used on 
Sundays only. 

3. The Versicles before the Lord's Prayer. — We now 

come to the concluding part of Divine Service, " to ask 

those things which are requisite and necessary as well 

for the body as the soul." The minister and congregation 

first exchange salutations, in the form taken from the 

Book of Ruth, and of ancient use in the church. 

The Lord be with you, And behold, Boaz came from 

And with thy spirit. Bethlehem, and said unto the 

reapers, "The Lord be with 
you." And they answered him, 
"The Lord bless thee" (Ruth 
ii.4). 

This form, when used in the ancient Liturgies, always 
denotes, as it does here, a transition from one part of the 
service to another. The minister now exclaims, " Let us 
pray," as a warning to the congregation of the solemn 
work in which they are to be engaged. But before pro- 
ceeding to the Lord's Prayer, priest and people recite a 
form which is taken out of the Psalms, the church adding 
the middle petition, " Christ have mercy upon us." This 
short form is known as the Lesser Litany. 



Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Christ, have mercy upon us. 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 



Have mercy upon me, O God, 
after Thy great goodness, ac- 
cording to the multitude of Thy 
mercies, do away with mine 
offences (Ps. li. 1). 
Notes.— 1. Let us pray.— "In the heathen sacrifices, there was 
always one to cry Hoc agtie, or to bid them mind what they were 
about. And in all the old Christian Liturgies, the deacon was 
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wont to call often on the people, "Let us pray earnestly," and 
then again, "more earnestly. And the same vehemence and 
earnest devotion does our church call for in the words "Let us 
pray," warning us thereby to lay aside all wandering thoughts, 
and to attend to the great work we are about, for though the 
minister only speaks most of the words, yet our affections must 
go along with every petition, and sign them all at last with an 
hearty Amen. 1 * — Wheatley. 

2. The Lesser Litany. — "But being unclean, like the lepers 
recorded by St. Luke (who cried, ' Jesus, Master, have mercy on 
us,' Luke xvii. 12, 13), before we come to address ourselves to 
God, we begin to cry, 'Lord, have mercy upon us;' lest, if we 
should unworthily call Him 'Our Father/ He upbraid us as He 
did the Jews : ' If I be a Father, where is Mine honour ' (Mai. i. 
6). And it is to be observed that the church hath such an awful 
reverence for the Lord's Prayer, that she seldom suffers it to be 
used without some preceding preparation." — Wheatley. 

4. The Lord's Prayer. — The Rubric directs the 
" minister, clerks, and people " to say the Lord's Prayer 
" with a loud voice." The word " clerks " was inserted 
in 1552, and refers to "such persons as were appointed 
in the beginning of the Reformation to attend the incum- 
bent in the performance of his offices, and such as are 
still in some cathedral and collegiate churches, which 
have lay clerks, as they are called, being not always 
ordained." — Wlieatley. The Lord's Prayer is directed to 
be read " with a loud voice," because in the Latin service, 
the greater part of it was repeated in an under-tone, the 
priest raising his voice at " And lead us not into tempta- 
tion," to which the people responded, "But deliver us 
from evil." As this is a service of prayer, the Doxology 
is not appended to the Lord's Prayer. 

Norft. — "The Lord's Prayer, as used in this place, has a 
different intention from that with which it was used at the open- 
ing of the service, and is by no means to be looked upon as an 
accidental repetition arising from the condensation of several 
shorter services into one larger. In the former place it was used 
with reference to the service of praise and prayer in which the 
church is engaged. Here it is used with reference to the neces- 
sities of the church for the coming day, preceding the detailed 
prayers of the versicles which follow, and of the collects which 
make up the remainder of the service," — Blunt' 9 Annot. Book of 
Common Prayer, 

5. The Versicles after the Lord's Prayer.— Tkm 
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peace, because He only, that fights our battles, can give us 
peace. 

2. Then the priest standing up shall say, etc. — "The Rubric, 
which orders the priest to stand up to say these versicles (which 
was first added in 1552), I imagine to have been founded upon 
the practice of the priests in the Roman church. For it is the 
custom there for the priest, at all the long prayers, to kneel 
before the altar, and mutter them over softly by himself; but 
whenever he comes to any versicles where the people are to 
make their responses, he rises up and turns himself in order to 
be heard; which custom the compilers of our Liturgy might 
probably have in their eye when they ordered the minister to 
stand up in this place." — Wheatley. 

3. "The great truth of the priesthood of the laity is brought 
out strongly in the versicle ana response, ' Endue Thy ministers 
with righteousness, and make Thy chosen people joyful.' It is 
impossible not to identify the latter words, in their Christian 
sense, with the words of St. Peter, ' But ye are a chosen genera- 
tion, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people, that 
ye should show forth the praises of Him who hath called you out 
of darkness into His marvellous light ; ' and in a preceding verse 
of the same chapter, 'Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a 
spiritual house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable to God by Christ Jesus.'" — BlunVs Annot. Book of 
Common Prayer. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER VI. 

1. Give the derivation of the word "Creed." What is its 
Latin name? What is meant by calling it the Apostles* Creed? 
When did the early Christians recite the Creed ? When was it 
introduced into the ordinary services of the church ? 

2. How many times in the year is the Creed of St. Athanasius 
appointed to be read ? Whom does Waterland suppose to be the 
author of this Creed? Why was it termed "the Creed of St. 
Athanasius ? " 

3. In what part of Scripture is the salutation, "The Lord be 
with you," found ? When used in the ancient Liturgies, what 
does it always denote? What name is given to the petitions 
commencing "Lord, have mercy upon us ? From what passage 
of Sc ript ure are they taken ? 

4. What does the word " clerks " in the Rubric mean ? Why 
is the Doxology not appended to the Lord's Prayer when used 
here? Why is the minister directed to say it "with a loud 
voice ? 

5. From what book of Holy Scripture are the versicles after 
the Lord's Prayer chiefly taken? Give the Scripture passages 
from which they are taken, and state the Collects of which they 
contain a short summary. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE COLLECTS AT MORNING AND EVENING PRATER. 

1. The Derivation of the word " Collect."— " Ritua- 
lists have thought that these prayers were so called, 
because they were used in the public congregation, or 
collection of the people ; or from the fact of many peti- 
tions being here collected together in a brief summary ; 
or because they comprehend objects of prayer collected 
out of the Epistles and Gospels." — Hook 1 8 Church Dic- 
tionary. " The Collects are (for the most part) con- 
structed upon one uniform rule, consisting of three parts: 
(1) The commemoration of some special attribute of 
God ; (2) A prayer for the exercise of that attribute in 
some special blessing; (3) A prayer for the beneficial 
and permanent consequences of that blessing." — Bishop 
Sparrow. 

2. The Second Collect for Peace. — In dealing with 

the Collects, we shall endeavour to give the earliest 
sources from which they have been taken; and we may 
here state the two Service-Books in which many of them 
are found. These are the Sacramentary of Gelasius. 
a.d. 492, and the Sacramentary of St. Gregory, A.D. 590. 
The Collect for Peace comes to us, through the Sarum 
Breviary, from the Sacramentary of Gelasius. The 
framework of this Collect is a very simple one, consisting 
of:— 



1. An address to God, 
appealing to such of 
his attributes as 
will give force to 
the petition. 

2. A prayer for pro- 
tection, stating the 
benefit that is hoped 
for on the petition 
being granted. 

3. Offered through the 
mediation of Christ. 



God, who art the author of peace, and 
lover of concord, in knowledge of whom 
standeth our eternal life, whose service 
is perfect freedom. 

Defend us Thy humble servants in all 
assaults of our enemies, that we, surely 
trusting in Thy defence, may not fear 
the power of any adversaries. 

Through the might of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 
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Notes. — 1. In knowledge of whom standeth xmr eternal life. — 
This refers to the passage in our Lord's prayer, "This is life 
eternal, that they might know Thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent " (John xvii 3). This passage 
is also referred to in the Collect for St. Philip and St. James' 
Day, "Almighty God, whom truly to know is everlasting life." 
The word " standeth " has the same meaning as " consisteth." 

2. Whose service is perfect freedom. — The expression in the 
Latin original is "cui servire regnare est," "whom to serve is 
to reign." 

3. Wheatley contrasts the Morning and Evening Collects for 
Peace in the following passage: "In that (collect) which we use 
at the beginning of the day, when we are going to engage our- 
selves in various affairs, and to converse with the world, we pray 
for outward peace, and desire to be preserved from the injuries, 
affronts, and wicked desires of men. But in that for the even- 
ing, we ask for inward tranquillity, requesting 'for that peace 
which the world cannot give, as springing only from the testi- 
mony of a good conscience; that so each of us may with David 
be enabled to say, ' I will lay me down in peace and take my 
rest/ having our hearts as easy as our heads, and our sleep sweet 
and quiet." 

3. The Third Collect for Grace.— This Collect is en- 
titled in the Rubric, " a Collect for grace to live well." 
It is found in the Sacramentary of Gelasius, and was one 
of the Collects in the Sarum Breviary for the office of 
Prime. It may be thus divided : — 

O Lord, our heavenly Father, Almighty 
and everlasting God, who hast safely 
brought us to the beginning of this day. 

Defend us in the same with Thy mighty 
power, and grant 'that this day we fall 
into no sin, neither run into any kind 
of danger, but that all our doings may 
be ordered by Thy governance to do 
always that is righteous in Thy sight. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 



1. The address to 
God. 

2. Prayer for defence 
from evil (a) desir- 
ing we may be kept 
from doing wrong, 
(6) that we may be 
enabled to do right. 

3. Offered through the 
mediation of Christ. 



Note. — Of the Collects for Grace at Morning and Evening 
Prayer, Wheatley remarks: " That in the morning service for 
grace is very proper to be used in the beginning of the day, when 
we are probably going to be exposed to various dangers and 
temptations. Nor is the other, 'for aid against all perils, 1 less 
seasonable at night, for being then in danger of the terrors of 
darkness, wc by this form commend ourselves into the hands of 
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that God, who neither slumbers nor sleeps, and with whom dark- 
ness and light are both alike." 

4. The Second Collect for Peace at Evening Prayer. 

— This Collect is found in the Sacramentary of St. 
Gelasius. The peace prayed for is that promised by our 
Lord to His disciples, "Peace I leave with you, My 
peace I give unto you; not as the world giveth, give I 
unto you" (John xiv. 27). 1. A freedom from inward 
conflict (that our hearts may be set to obey Thy com- 
mandments). 2. A freedom from the fear that hath tor- 
ment (we, being defended from the fear of our enemies, 
may pass our time in rest and quietness). The Collect, 
as thus analysed, is as follows : — 

God, from whom all holy desires, all 
good counsels, and all just works do 
proceed. 

Give unto Thy servants that peace which 
the world cannot give; that both our 
hearts may beset to obey Thy command- 
ments, and also that we, being defended 
from the fear of our enemies, may pass 
our time in rest and quietness. 

Through the merits of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 



1. Address to God. 



2. Prayer for peace, 
resulting in (a) free- 
dom from conflict 
within, and (b) the 
fear of enemies 
within and with- 
out. 

3. Offered through 
the mediation of 
Christ. 



Note. — The word " both " is awkwardly placed in the text of 
this prayer, and would be better omitted. A comma placed after 
it would indicate the true meaning. 

5. The Third Collect for Aid against all Perils.— 

This Collect is found in the Sacramentaries of Gelasius 
and Gregory. In the first, it is appointed to be used at 
Evening Service. The language seems taken from the 
Psalms, such passages as these being obviously referred 
to : " Consider and hear me, O Lord my God, lighten 
mine eyes that I sleep not in death " (Ps. xiii 3). " Thou 
also shalt light my candle, the Lord my God shalfc make 
my darkness to be light " (Ps. xviii. 28). The petition, 
" lighten our darkness," is of course figurative, and refers 
to the illumination of the soul, the necessity for which is 
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more impressively felt by the fast approach of physical 
darkness. This Collect may be thus analysed : — 



1. Address to God. 

2. Petitions — (a) for 
spiritual illumina- 
tion, (b) for defence 
against all perils. 

3. Offered through 
the mediation of 
Christ. 



OLord. 

Lighten our darkness, and by Thy great 

mercy defend us from all perils and 

dangers of this night. 

For the love of Thy only Son, our Sa- 
viour, Jesus Christ. 



6. The Anthem. — The original meaning of the word 
anthem was "a hymn sung in parts alternately." "In the 
Roman and unreformed western offices, it is ordinarily 
applied to a short sentence sung before and after one of 
the Psalms of the day. In the Prayer-Book, it occurs 
only in reference to the Easter Anthem, and in the 
Rubrics after the third Collects of Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer. These Rubrics were first inserted in the last 
review, though there is no doubt that the anthem had 
always been customarily performed in the same place. 
Generally speaking, the English Anthem is set to words 
from Holy Scripture, or the Liturgy; sung, not to a 
chant, or an air, like that of a hymn, but to varied con- 
secutive strains, consisting of every diversity of solo, 
verse, and chorus." — Hook's Church Dictionary. In 
cathedrals, and some other churches, an anthem is sung 
after the Third Collect, as the Rubric directs, but in 
parish churches generally, there is substituted for it a 
metrical hymn, from one of our modem hymn-books. 
(The expression " metrical hymn ° is used to distinguish 
a hymn written in metre, from a Psalm or Canticle which 
in the Rubrics is styled a " hymn " — " after that shall be 
said, or sung in English, the hymn called Te Deum 
Laudamus"). There is no authority for the use of metri- 
cal hymns in Morning and Evening Prayer, though they 
are used in all churches. Dean Hook remarks : " Metri- 
cal hymns were in use in the daily service of the unre- 
formed church. Of this kind, there is but one formally 
authorised by the Church of England, 'the Veni Creator/" 
(See Service for the Ordination of Priests). Cranmer 
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seems to have tried to translate the ancient hymns from 
the Breviary; and in the Primer of Henry VIJLL, trans- 
lations of a few of these hymns appear. But in King 
Edward's first Prayer-Book, they were wholly omitted, 
and they have not been restored at any subsequent revi- 
sion. As a substitute for them, Thomas Sternhold, in 
the reign of Edward VI., composed a metrical version of 
about fifty Psalms; and the whole Psalter was completed 
by Hopkins and others, and published in 1562. This 
version of the Psalms was allowed by the injunctions of 
Elizabeth to be sung either at the beginning or the end 
of Morning and Evening Prayer. The new version of 
the Psalms was made by Nicholas Brady, and Kahum 
Tate, and licensed for use in churches by William HI. 
in 1696. (See Procter's History of the Prayer-Book, pp. 
173-177). Both the old and new version of the Psalms 
are, however, now banished from our churches, and col- 
lections of metrical hymns used in their place. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER VII. 

1. State the different reasons that have been given for calling 
the prayers "Collects." What does Bishop Sparrow say as to 
the structure of the Collect ? What are the two Sacramentaries 
in which many of these Collects appear, and what are the dates 
assigned to them ? 

2. Quote the passage from Holy Scripture on which the sen- 
tence is based, "in knowledge of whom standeth our eternal 
life." In what other Collect is there a similar expression ? How 
does Wheatley contrast the Morning and Evening Collects for 
peace ? and what similar remarks does he make of the Collects 
for grace? 

3. Where does Christ promise to give His disciples "that 
peace which the world cannot give ? " Quote some passages of 
the Psalms which illustrate ' ' Lighten our darkness, we beseech 
Thee, Lord." Is this a prayer for earthly light, or spiritual 
enlightenment ? 

4. What is the original meaning of the word "Anthem?" 
What does Dr. Hook say of the English Anthem? What are 
now used in Parish Churches in the place of Anthems? State 
the meaning of " Metrical hymn ? " What occupied the place of 
the old Latin hymns in our service from King Edward's first 
Prayer-Book, to within modern times ? 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

COLLECTS AT MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER (continued). 

1. The Rubrics after the Third Collect.—" In Quires 

and places where they sing, here followeth the Anthem. 
Then these five prayers following are to be read here, 
except when the Litany is read ; and then only the two 
last are to be read, as they are there placed." From this, 
it is inferred, in the Annotated Book of Common Prayer, 
that " anthems were clearly not contemplated, except in 
1 Quires and places where they sing, Cathedrals, Royal 
Chapels, Collegiate Churches/ etc., and that the five 
prayers following were only intended to be used in such 
churches." "Until 1662, Morning Prayer ended with the 
Third Collect. 

2. The Prayer for the Queen's Majesty. — This prayer 
first occurs in a Book of Private Prayers printed by the 
King's printer in 1547. It is found in King Edward 
VL's Primer as the Fourth Collect at Morning Prayer. 
In 1559, it assumed its present form, and was placed 
with other prayers at the end of the Litany. This 
Collect may be thus analysed : — 

Lord, our heavenly Father, high and 
mighty, King of kings, Lord of lords, 
the only Ruler of princes, who dost 
from Thy throne behold all the dwellers 
upon earth. 

Most heartily, we beseech Thee, with Thy 
favour to behold our most gracious 
Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria; and so 
replenish her with the grace of Thy 
Holy Spirit, that she may alway incline 
to Thy will, and walk in Thy way. 
Endue her plenteously with heavenly 
gifts; grant her in health and wealth 
long to live; strengthen her that she 
may vanquish and overcome all her 
enemies; and finally, after this life, she 
may attain everlasting joy and felicity. 
3. Offered through the Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 
mediation of Christ. 



1. Address to God. 



2. Petitions— first for 
spiritual, second for 
temporal blessings. 
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Notes. — 1. " It is not known who was the author of this fine 
composition, the opening of which is equal in grandeur to any- 
thing of the kind in the ancient Liturgies; breathing indeed the 
spirit of the Tersanctus and the Trisagion." — Blunt* 8 Annot. Bk. 
of Common Prayer. 

2. King of kings, Lord of lords. — "Which in His times He 
shall show, who is the blessed and only Potentate, the King of 
kings, and Lord of lords " (1 Tim. vi. 15; see also Rev. xix. 16). 

3. W ho dost from Thy throne beheld all the dwellers upon earth. " 
— "Who is like unto the Lord our God, that hath His dwelling so 
high, and yet humbleth Himself to behold the things that are in 
heaven and earth " (Ps. cxiii. 5). 

3. The Prayer for the Royal Family. — Concerning 

the reasonableness of a prayer for the Royal Family 
being inserted in the Liturgy, Wheatley remarks : " We 
may observe that the Persian Emperor Darius desired the 
Jewish priests to pray not only for the king, but his sons 
too (Ezra vi. 10), and the Romans prayed for the heirs of 
the empire, as well as the emperor himself. The primi- 
tive Christians prayed also for the imperial family, and 
the canons of old councils, both at home and abroad, 
enjoin the same." This Collect was not needed till the 
reign of James I., as neither Edward VI. nor Elizabeth 
had children, or consort. At its first issue, it commenced 
" Almighty God, which hast promised to be a father of 
Thine elect and of their seed;" but this being thought 
too Calvinistic, was cancelled in 1633. The phrase, " the 
fountain of all goodness," was introduced in 1625. This 
prayer may be thus divided :- 



1. Address to God. 

2. Petitions for spiri- 
tual and temporal 
blessings. 



3. Offered through 
the mediation of 
Christ. 



Almighty God, the fountain of all good- 
ness. 

We humbly beseech Thee to bless Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, the Princess 
of Wales, and all the Royal Family. 
Endue them with Thy Holy Spirit; 
enrich them with Thy heavenly grace; 

Erosper them with all happiness; and 
ring them to Thine everlasting king- 
dom. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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4. The Prayer for the Clergy and People.— This is 

not like the two last mentioned, a Collect composed at 
the Reformation, but a prayer of very ancient date, being 
found in the Sacramentary of Gelasius. It was added 
to the English Litany on its issue in 1544, and was placed 
in its ©resent position in Morning and Evening Prayer 
in 1661. Bishop Cosin wished to alter the opening ex- 
pression to "Almighty and everlasting God, who didst 
pour out upon Thy Apostles the great and marvellous 
gift of the Holy Ghost," and it is important to bear this 
in mind, as a paraphrase of the expression " who alone 
workest great marvels." The prayer may be thus ana- 
lysed : — 



1. Address to God. 

2. Petitions for bish- 
ops, clergy, and 
congregations, that 
they may have 
God's grace and 
God's blessing. 

3. Offered through 
the mediation of 
Christ 



Almighty and everlasting God, who alone 



workest great marvels. 

Send down upon our bishops, and curates, 
and all congregations committed to 
their charge the healthful spirit of Thy 
grace; and that they may truly please 
Thee, pour down upon them the con- 
tinual dew of Thy blessing. 

Grant this, O Lord, for the honour of our 
Advocate and Mediator, Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 



Note. — " By the word curates in this prayer are meant all that 
are entrusted with the cure or care of souls, whether they be the 
incumbents themselves, who from that cure were anciently called 
Curates; or those whom we now more generally call so, £rom 
assisting incumbents in their said cure." — WheaUey 

5. The Prayer of St. Chrysostom. — This prayer is 
found in the liturgies of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom, 
though it is not certain that it was composed by either 
of these divines. It was not used in any of the office- 
books of the Roman church. Cranmer first placed it 
at the end of the; Litany in 1544, and it was inserted in 
its present position in Morning and Evening Prayer in 
1661. It is remarkable as one of the few prayers that 
are addressed to the Second Person in the Blessed 
Trinity. The other Collects which are addressed to our 
Lord are those for the Third Sunday in Advent, St 
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Stephen's Day, and the First Sunday in Lent. This 
Collect may be thus divided : — 

1. Address to God the Almighty God, who hath given us grace 
Son. at this time with one accord to make 

our common supplications unto Thee; 
and dost promise that when two or 
three are gathered together yi Thy 
name, Thou will grant their requests. 

2. Petitions that He Fulfil, now, O Lord, the desires and peti- 
will fulfil the de- tions of Thy servants, as may be most 
sires of His ser- expedient for them; granting us in this 
vants, especially world knowledge of Thy truth, and in 
knowledge of God's the world to come life everlasting, 
truth here, and end- 
less life hereafter. 

Notes. — 1. And dost promise that when two or three are gatJiered 
together in Thy name Thou wilt grant tlueir requests. — " If two of 
you shall agree on earth as touching anything that they shall 
ask, it shall be done for them of My Father which is in heaven; 
for where two or three are gathered together in My name, there 
am I in the midst of them " (Matt, xviii. 19, 20). 

2. " However, since it may happen that we may have asked 
some things which He may not think convenient for us, we do 
not peremptorily desire that He would give us all that we have 
prayed for, but submit our prayers to His heavenly will; and 
only request that He would fulfil our desires and petitions as may 
be most expedient for us; begging nothing positively but what we 
are sure we cannot be too importunate for, viz., in this world 
knowledge of His truth, and in the world to come life everlasting. 
This we may ask peremptorily, without fear of arrogance and 
presumption; and yet this is all we really stand in need of." — 
Wheatley. 

6. The Benediction, — The Benediction in the office of 

Prime, was simply " In the name of the Father, and of 

the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." This form, however, 

is found in the Eastern Liturgies. It was first inserted 

in the Litany used in the Queen's chapel in 1559. 

Note. — "The whole service being thus finished, the minister 
closes it with that benedictory prayer of St. Paul, with which 
he concludes most of his Epistles; a form of blessing which the 
Holy Spirit seems, by the repeated use of it, to have delivered 
to the church to be used instead of that old Jewish form with 
which the priest under the law dismissed the congregation 
(Num. vi. 23, etc.). The reason of its being changed was un- 
doubtedly owing to the new revelation made of the three persons 
in the Godhead. For otherwise the Jews both worshipped and 
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blessed in the name of the same God as the Christians, only their 
devotions had respect chiefly to the Unity of the Godhead, whereas 
ours comprehend also the Trinity of Persons." — Wheatley, 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER VIII. 

1. Where did the Morning Prayer end from 1549 to 1662? 
When did the prayer for the Queen's Majesty first appear? 
Where is the phrase, "King of kings, and Lord of lords, found 
in holy Scripture ? 

2. What does Wheatley say as to the custom of the Jews, 
Romans, and Primitive Christians in praying for the Royal 
Family ? In whose reign was the prayer for the Royal Family 
inserted in the Book of Common Prayer ? What passage did it 
contain on its first appearance that has been since omitted ? 

3. Where does the prayer for the Clergy and People first ap- 
pear? Explain the sentence, "Who alone workest great mar- 
vels," by the passage Bishop Cosin proposed to insert in its 
place. What does Wheatley say as to the meaning of the word 
" Curates " in this prayer ? 

4. In what Liturgies is the prayer of St. Chrysostom found ? 
Is it an Eastern or a Western form ? To whom is this prayer 
addressed? Mention other Collects which are similar in this 
respect to the prayer of St. Chrysostom. Where is it promised * 
that "when two or three are gathered together in Thy name 
Thou wilt grant their requests ? " 

5. What was the concluding form in the office of Prime? 
When was this Benediction " The grace of our Lord," etc., first 
appended to an English service ? What was the form for dis- 
missing the congregation in the Jewish church? What does 
Wheatley say as to the reason why this should be used instead ? 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE LITANY. 

1. Origin of Litanies. — Concerning the origin of this 
service, we cannot do better than quote the words of 
Wheatley, who writes as follows : — " The word Litany, 
as it is explained by our present Liturgy, signifies a 
general supplication; and so it is used by the most ancient 
heathens, viz., * for an earnest supplication to the gods 
made in time of adverse fortune/ In the same sense it 
is used in the Christian church, viz., for a supplication 
and common intercession to God, when His wrath lies 
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heavy upon us. Such a kind of supplication was the 
51st Psalm, which may be called David's Litany. Such 
was that Litany of God's appointing in Joel, where in a 
general assembly the priests were to weep between the 
porch and the altar, and to say, Spare Thy people, Lord 
(Joel ii.); in allusion to which place, our Litany, retain- 
ing also the same words, is enjoined by the royal injunc- 
tions still in force to be said or sung in the midst of the 
church, at a low desk before the chancel door, anciently 
called the /ailed stool. And such was that Litany of our 
Saviour (Luke xxii. 44), which he thrice repeated with 
strong crying and tears " (Heb. v. 7). 

2. Antiquity of Litanies in this form. — About the 
date 398, Chrysostom, in order to keep the people from 
joining the processions of the Arians, instituted proces- 
sions of the clergy and laity of his own church. In 
these, only hymns were sung, but they were afterwards 
joined with prayers. The first person to appoint set 
•days for their use was Mamertus, Bishop of Vienne in 

Gaul, a.d. 460, who on his diocese being visited by a 
great earthquake, appointed Litanies to be sung yearly 
on the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday before Ascen- 
sion Bay. These days were hence called Rogation Days 
(rogation from L. rogare, to ask, meaning supplication), 
a name they still bear. In the year 590, Gregory the 
Great, in the time of a destructive pestilence at Borne, 
composed a famous Litany, known as " The great Litany 
of St. Mark's Day," because on that day (April 26th) it 
was used. 

3. Origin of the English Litany, — There had been 
versions in English of the Litany for some centuries 
before the Reformation, but there is no evidence that 
they were ever used in public service. The first author- 
ised English Litany, intended for use in churches, was 
issued by Henry VIII. in 1544, under the supervision of 
Cranmer. It is compiled from the ancient office, but as 
it closely resembles a Litany issued in 1543 by Hermann, 
Archbishop of Cologne, there seems to be no doubt that 
Cranmer availed himself freely of it. 



1. The Invocation. 

2. The Deprecations. 

3. The Obsecrations. 

4. The Intercessions. 

5. The Supplications. 
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4. The Division of the Litany.— The Litany may be 
divided into four parts, as follows : — 

God the Father, of heaven, etc. 
Remember not, Lord, our offences, etc. 
By the mystery of Thy holy Incarnation, 

etc. 
We, sinners, do beseech Thee to hear us, 

etc. 
Our Father which art in heaven, etc. 

5. The Invocation. — The Invocation consists of a series 
of short petitions calling upon God in Trinity and Unity 
to have mercy upon us, " We have a divine command 
to call upon God for mercy in the time of trouble (James 
v. 13), and all the Litanies I have seen begin with this 
solemn word icvpu 'eKtqoov, Lord, have mercy upon us. So 
that this Invocation is the sum of the whole Litany, 
being a particular address for mercy, first to each person 
in the glorious Trinity, and then to them all together. . . 
The design of the people's repeating these whole verses 
after the minister is, that every one may first crave to be 
heard in his own words; which, when they have obtained, 
they may leave it to the priest to set forth all their needs 
to Almighty God, provided that they declare their assent 
to every petition as he delivers it." — Wheatley. In the 
unreformed office, after the invocation to the Trinity, 
occurred a series of invocations to the Blessed Virgin 
and the Saints. These were wholly left out in the Litany 
which was issued in the reign of Edward VI. The peti- 
tion commencing "Remember not, Lord, our offences," 
etc., which follows the Invocation, did not form part of 
the ancient Litany, but was the anthem placed after the 
penitential Psalms, which came in the Breviary just 
before the Litany. 

Note. — Spare us, good Lord, spare Thy people, etc. — "Let the 
priests, the ministers of the Lord, weep between the porch and 
the altar, and let them say, Spare Thy people, Lord " (Joel 
ii. 17). 

6. The Deprecations. — A Deprecation is a prayer 
that an evil may be removed or prevented. It is to be 
noted that the whole of this service, from " Bemember 
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not, Lord, oar offences," to the Lesser litany before the 
Lord 8 Prayer, is addressed to oar Lord Jesas Christ 
This is is evident from the references to the Incarnation, 
Crucifixion, and Ascension. Of the five clauses which 
contain the Deprecations, only the last has been altered 
since 1544. The reference to the tyranny of the Pope 
was withdrawn in 1559, and the words "rebellion " and 
"schism" were added in 1661. (See Note). These 
Deprecations may be thus distinguished :-— 



1. From all evil and 
mischief; from sin, 
from the crafts and 
assaults of the devil ; 
from Thy wrath, and 
from everlasting 
damnation, 

2. From all blindness 
of heart; from pride, 
vainglory, and hy- 
pocrisy; from envy, 
hatred, and malice, 
and all unchari- 
tableness. 

3. From fornication, 
and all other deadly 
sin; and from all 
the deceits of the 
world, the flesh, and 
the devil. 

4. From lightning 
and tempest; from 
plague, pestilence, 
and famine; from 
battle and murder, 
and from sudden 
death. 

5. From all sedition, 
privy conspiracy, 
and rebellion; from 
all false doctrine, 
heresy, and schism; 
from hardness of 
heart, and contempt 
of Thy word and 
commandment, 



The sum and substance of all we deprt- 
! caU, or desire to be delivered from. 



Sins of the heart and mind; states of mind 
hateful to God. 



Sins of the body; sins bearing fruit in 
actions, divided into three classes, the 
deceits of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. 



Temporal evils to the individual; we pray 
here against suffering from murder, not 
committing murder. (See Note on ' ' Sud- 
den Death.") 



Evils to the State (sedition, privy con- 
spiracy, and rebellion), and evils to the 
Church (false doctrine, heresy, and 
schism), concluding with God's last and 
worst judgments on both nation and 
individual, church and state, "hardness 
of heart, and contempt of God's word 
and commandments. 
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Note. — 1. In King Edward's first Prayer-Book, the last clause 
in the Deprecation, ran: "From all sedition and privy conspiracy, 
from the tyranny of the Bishop of Borne, and all his detestable 
enormities, from all false doctrine, and heresy, from hardness of 
heart, and contempt of Thy word and commandment." By com- 
paring this with the clause above, it will be seen that one passage 
has been omitted, and the two words "rebellion," and " schism," 
added. 

2. From all evil and mischief, etc. — " Evil and mischief signify 
wickedness and misery." — Wheatley. The first therefore will in- 
clude the two following deprecations; the second, the two last. 
The crafts of the devil are his secret approaches; the assaults, 
his open attacks. Envy in the mind leads to hatred in the heart, 
which, in its turn, bears fruit in actions of malice. 

3. From fornication, and all other deadly sin. — "By this we 
understand not such as are deadly by way of distinction, or as 
they stand in opposition to venial sins, but such as are those 
which David calls presumptuous, and begs particular preservation 
from (Ps. xix. 13), or those which are most heinous, and crying 
above all others." — Wheatley. 

4. From sudden death. — The Puritans objected to this petition, 
alleging that "the godly should always be prepared to die." 
Wheatley, speaking of this passage, remarks: "Though both these 
kinds of death (battle and murder, and sudden death) may some- 
times happen to very good men, yet if we consider that by such 
means we may leave our relations without comfort, and our 
affairs unsettled, and may ourselves be deprived of the prepara- 
tive ordinances for death, and have no time to fit our souls for 
our great account, prudence as well as humility will teach us to 
pray against them.' — Wheatley. 

5. From hardness of heart, and contempt of Thy word and com- 
mandment. — "We conclude with the last and worst of God's 
judgments, which He generally inflicts upon those whom neither 
private nor public calamities will reform; for when people amend 
not upon those punishments which are inflicted upon their estates 
and persons, upon the church and the state; then the patience 
of God is tired out, and He withdraws His grace, and gives them 
up to a reprobate sense, the usual prologue to destruction and 
damnation, from which deplorable state, good Lord, deliver us."— 
Wheatley. 

m 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER IX. 

1. What does the word " Litany" mean? What does Wheatley 
say of the use of such a form by the heathen, and by the early 
Christians? What passage in the Old Testament describes "a 
Litany of God's appointing ? " 

2. Why did St. Chrysostom institute processional services in 
Constantinople ? Who was the first Bishon in. ttaa ^ <$&£«*> 
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Church to appoint a litany for certain days in the year? What 
days were they ? Are they still observed ? Who was the author 
of ~" the great Litany of St. Mark's Day," and when was it com- 
posed? 

3. When was the Litany now in use first issued ? What other 
Litany, issued about the same time, does it much resemble ? Into 
how many parts is the litany divided ? 

4. For what reason do the people repeat after the minister the 
invocation to the Trinity? What followed this invocation in the 
office used before the Reformation? What position did the 
clause commencing "Remember not, Lord, our offences," etc., 
occupy in the ancient service? From what Scripture passage is 
the expression " Spare us, good Lord," taken? 

5. To which person in the Blessed Trinity is the Litany from 
the Deprecations to the Supplications addressed? What is the 
meaning of "Deprecation? Which of the Deprecations has 
been altered since 1544. What passage has been omitted, and 
what words have been added? 

6. Distinguish between "envy, hatred, and malice." What is 
the difference between "crafts and assaults?" Why should we 
pray to be delivered from " sudden death?" When we pray to 
be delivered from "murder," what do we mean? Why should 
" hardness of heart, and contempt of God's word and command- 
ment;" be the last of the Deprecations? 



CHAPTER X. 

the litany (continued). 

1. The Obsecrations. — The word "obsecration" is 
defined as " the act of imploring ; a figure of speech in 
which the orator invokes the assistance of God or man." 
The clauses in the Litany which are so termed are appeals 
to Christ for mercy, by the remembrance of what He 
has done and suffered for our salvation. " The Church 
lays before our Lord all His former mercies to us, ex- 
pressed in His Incarnation, Nativity, Circumcision, Bap- 
tism, and in everything else which He has done and 
suffered for us ; and offers these considerations to move 
Him to grant our requests, and to deliver us from those 
evils." — Wheatley. Concerning the last petition, we pray 
to be delivered from the dangers which attend both 
tribulation and prosperity. " In times of tribulation we 
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are usually tempted to murmuring, impatience, sadness, 
and despair ; and all kinds of prosperity are exceedingly 
apt to increase our pride, to inflame our lusts, to multiply 
our sins, and make us forget God and grow careless of 
our souls." Concerning prayer for deliverance in the 
day of judgment we have the precedent of St Paul's 
prayer for Onesiphorus : " The Lord grant unto him that 
he may find mercy of the Lord in that day w (2 Tim. i. 18). 

2. The Intercessions. — (1) Prayers for Church and 
State. — An Intercession is a prayer to God on behalf of 
another. We are commanded by St. Paul (1 Tim. iL 1) 
to make intercessions for all men; and it is in the Litany 
that the Church obeys this injunction. The intercessions 
may be divided into three classes: (1) Prayers for Church 
and State, (2) Prayers for the Spiritual Necessities of 
Individuals, (3) Prayers for the Bodily Necessities of 
Individuals. Of the twenty clauses which comprise the 
Intercessions, ten have reference to the Church and the 
State. First, we pray for the Universal Church; secondly, 
for the Queen and Royal Family; thirdly, for the Bishops 
and Clergy; fourthly, for the Privy Council, Nobility, and 
Magistrates; fifthly, for the Commons of the realm (that 
it may please Thee to bless and keep all Thy people); and 
sixthly, for unity, peace, and concord, among all nations. 

Note. — That she may evermore have affiance in Thee. — "Affi- 
ance" is an old word, meaning "trust" 

3, The Intercessions. — (2) Prayers for the Spiritual 
Necessities of Individuals. — The next four petitions 
refer to the spiritual wants of individuals, ending with 
" finally to beat down Satan under our feet." As the love 
of God is the first and great commandment, and the fear 
of God the beginning of wisdom, we first pray God " to 
give us an heart to love and dread Thee, and (as a result) 
diligently to live after (or according to) Thy command- 
ments." The next suffrage is much the same as the Prayer 
for the Clergy and People. We pray for increase of grace 
(1) to hear meekly Thy Word, (2) to receive it with pure 
affection, and (3) to bring forth the fruits of the Spirit. 
Compare with this the description of those whose hearts 
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are the good ground on which the seed of the Sower falls: 
" These are they which are sown on good ground, such as 
(1) hear the word, and (2) receive it, and (3) bring forth 
fruit, some thirty-fold, some sixty, and some an hundred" 
(St. Mark iv. 20). We next pray for those who have 
strayed from the way of truth, that is, those who do not 
hold sound doctrine (2 Tim. iv. 3); and in the final suf- 
frages, for the spiritual welfare of all classes of Christians, 
" (1) to strengthen such as do stand, (2) to comfort and 
help the weak-hearted, (3) to raise up them that fall, and 
(4) finally to beat down Satan under our feet." 

Notes. — 1. To beat down Satan under our feet. — "The God of 
peace shall braise Satan under your feet shortly " (Bom. xvi. 20). 

2. That it may phase Thee to give tis an heart to Jove and dread 
Thee. — " Dread " is a word having a somewhat stronger meaning 
than ' ' fear. " In the American Prayer-Book the phrase is altered 
to "love and fear Thee." 

4. The Intercessions. — (3) Prayers for the Bodily Neces- 
sities of Individuals. — These are commenced by a general 
petition to (1) succour (or haste to the rescue of) all that 
are in danger, (2) help all that are in necessity, and (3) 
comfort all that are in tribulation. We next pray for 
persons in particular hardships, as travellers, sick persons, 
prisoners and captives, orphans, widows, and all (these or 
other) that are desolate and oppressed. The next petition 
is a grand comprehensive prayer to Almighty God for 
mercy on the whole human race. (This must be distin- 
guished from the prayer "to bless and keep all Thy 
people/' which does not refer to the heathen races that 
make up considerably more than half the inhabitants of 
the globe)* We next pray for our enemies, after the 
example of our Lord and St. Stephen, desiring that (1) 
they may be forgiven their past sins, and (2) that their 
hearts may be changed for the future. The final prayer 
belonging to this section is for the kindly fruits (fruits 
after their kind, Gen. i. 11) of the earth, so as in due 
time we may enjoy them. The suffrages come to an end 
with a prayer for (1) true repentance, (2) forgiveness of 
bids, and (3) the grace of the TIo\y&\>\ifo\fc wbk&A waYw^ 
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5. The Intercessions— Urgent Appeals to Christ to 

Hear and Help US. — " Haying now presented so many 
excellent supplications to the throne of grace, if we should 
conclude them here it would look as if we were not much 
concerned whether they were relieved or not ; and there- 
fore the church has appointed us to pursue them still 
with vigorous importunities and redoubled entreaties. 
And for this reason we now call upon our Saviour, whom 
we have all this while been praying to, and beseech Him 
by His divinity, as He is the Son of God, to hear us ; 
and then afterwards, by His suffering humanity, as the 
Lamb of God that was sacrificed to take away the sins of 
the world, to grant us an interest in that peace which He 
then made with God, and that He would have mercy 
upon us. And lastly, we beg of Him, as He is the Lord 
Christ, our anointed Mediator, to hear us, and favour us 
with a gracious answer to all these intercessions. Finally, 
that our conclusion may be suitable to the beginning, we 
close up with an address to the whole Trinity, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, for that mercy which we have been 
begging in so many particulars." — WheatUy. 

Note. — 1. Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the 
world, — " Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world " (John i. 29). 

2. Grant us Thy peace. — " Peace I leave youj My peace I give 
unto you " (John xiv. 27). 

6. The Supplications. — These commence with the 

Lord's Prayer, which "the ancients annexed to every 
office, to show both their esteem of that and their mean 
opinion of their own compositions*" Then we proceed to 
ask deliverance from our troubles ; but considering that 
our iniquities deserve much greater, we make a prayer of 
a verse of the Psalms* — " He hath not dealt with us after 
our sins, nor rewarded us according to our wickednesses " 
(Psalm ciii. 10), which is changed into, " O Lord, deal 
not with us after our sins, neither reward us after our 
iniquities." Then comes the prayer against persecution, 
prefixed by the short ejaculation, " Let us pray," This 
prayer may be thus analysed : — 
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1. Address to God, 
quoting such of His 
attributes which we 
beg Him to use in 
our behalf. 

2. Petitions (1) to as- 
sist our prayers, and 
(2) frustrate the evil 
designs of man or 
devil against us. 



God, merciful Father, that despiseth 
not the sighing of a contrite heart, nor 
the desire of such as be sorrowful. 



Mercifully assist our prayers that we 
make before Thee, in all our troubles 
and adversities, whensoever they op- 
press us; and graciously hear us, that 
those evils which the craft and subtilty 
of the devil or man worketh against us 
be brought to nought, and by the pro- 
vidence of Thy goodness they may be 
dispersed; 

That we Thy servants, being hurt by no 
persecutions, may evermore give thanks 
unto Thee in Thy Holy Church; 



Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 



3. The desired result 
being that, free from 
persecutions, we 
may evermore give 
God thanks in His 
Church. 

4. Offered through the 
. mediation of Christ. 

Notes. — 1. Lord deal not with us after our sins. — The word 
"after" here means "according to." We pray not to be dealt 
with as our sins deserve. 

2. O God, . . . that despisest not the sighing of a contrite heart. 
— . . . "A broken and a contrite heart, God, thou wilt not 
despise " (Psalm li. 17). 

3. Mercifully assist our prayers. — " The Spirit also helpeth our 
infirmities; for we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought; but the Spirit also maketh intercession for us with groan- 
ings that cannot oe uttered " (Romans viii. 26). 

4. By the providence of Thy goodness. — The word "provi- 
dence" means "seeing before." May Thy goodness, seeing before 
they appear, the evils that are coming, cause them to be dispersed. 

5. "This prayer is not concluded with Amen, to show that the 
request is continued in another form; and what the Driest begged 
before alone, all the people join to ask in the following alternate 
supplications taken from the Psalms." — Wheatley. 

7. The Supplications (continued). — The versicle which 
follows the "prajer against persecution" is taken from 
the Psalms, — 

Nevertheless, He helped them for His 
name's sake, that He might make His 
power to be known (Ps. cvi. 8). 



O Lord, arise; help 
and deliver us for 
Thy name's sake. 



The latter part of the verse is paraphrased, on a recur- 
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O God, we have heard with our ears, and 
our fathers have declared unto us, the 
noble works that Thou didst in their 
days, and in the old time before them. 



rence of the petition, to " help us and deliver us for Thine 
honour. 11 It would be/or God* 8 honour that He should make 
His power to be known. The declaration, "O God, we have 
heard with our ears," etc., is the first verse of the 44th Psalm. 

We have heard with 
our ears, God, our 
fathers have told us, 
what Thou hast done 
in their time of old 
(Psalm xliv. 1). 

As will be seen from the 2nd and 3rd verses of the 
Psalm, the reference is to the conquest of the land of 
Canaan under Joshua. The doxology is placed here, " in 
imitation of David, who would often, in the very midst 
of his complaints, out of a firm persuasion that God would 
hear him, suddenly break forth into an act of praise " 
(Psalm vi. 8, xxii. 22). — Wheathy. 

8. The Supplications (concluded). — The versicles that 
now occur are not, like the former series, taken from the 
Psalms. They are addressed to our Lord, who is im- 
plored as Christ, Lord Christ, and Son of David, to have 
mercy upon us. In the next prayer we implore the 
Father to look upon our infirmities, and repeat in a second 
form what is the central petition of this part of the 
Litany, "for the glory of Thy name, turn from us all 
those evils that we most righteously have deserved." 
This prayer may be thus analysed — 



1. Address to God. 

2. Petitions that He 
would (1) look on 
our infirmities, (2) 
avert from us all 
evil, (3) dispose our 
hearts in all troubles 
to put our whole 
trust in His mercy, 
and (4) evermore 
serve Him in holi- 
ness and pureness 
of living. 

3. Offered through the 
mediation of Christ . 



Father, 

We humbly beseech Thee mercifully 
to look upon our infirmities; and for 
the glory of Thy name turn from us all 
those evils that we most righteously 
have deserved; and grant that in all 
our troubles we may put our whole 
trust and confidence in Thy mercy, and 
evermore serve Thee in holiness and 
pureness of living, to Thy honour and 
glory; 



Through our only Mediator and Advo- 
cate, Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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The Prayer of St. Chrysostom and the Benediction were 
added to the Litany in its first authorised issue in Eng- 
lish in 1544. They were added to the Collects at Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer in 1662. 

Notes. — 1. O Son of David, have mercy upon us. — " And when 
he (BartimsBUs) heard that it was Jesus of Nazareth, he began to 
cry out, and say, Jesus, Thou Son of David, have mercy on me " 
(Markx. 47). 

2. Graciously hear tts, O Lord Christ. — "Therefore let all the 
house of Israel know assuredly, that God hath made that same 
Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ " (Acts ii. 36). 

3. Lord, let Thy mercy be showed upon us, etc. — "Let Thy 
merciful kindness, Lord, be upon us; like as we do put our 
trust in Thee " (Psalm xxxiii. 21). 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER X. 

1. What is the meaning of "obsecration?" What are the 
special dangers of times of adversity and times of prosperity? 
What authority have we for praying for deliverance in the day 
of judgment? 

2. What is an " intercession ? " Where are we commanded to 
make intercessions for all men? Into what divisions may the 
intercessions be classed ? In which of the suffrages do we pray 
for the Commons of the realm ? What is meant by " affiance ? 

3. What do we mean when we desire to live after God's com- 
mandments? Explain similarly the expression, "Deal not with 
us after our sins. What word can be substituted for " dread " 
in the phrase "love and dread Thee?" 

4. For what cases of bodily suffering do We pray in the Litany? 
What do you mean by the " kindly fruits of the earth ? " Where 
is our Lord termed the " Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins 
of the world " in Holy Scripture ? Where does He speak of giv* 
ing His peace to His disciples ? 

5. Where is the versicle, ' ' O Lord, deal not with us after our sins, " 
taken from ? Where are we told that God * * despiseth not the sigh- 
ing of a contrite heart ? " What does ' ' the providence of Thy good- 
ness " mean ? Why does not this prayer conclude with " Amen?" 

6. From what passage of Scripture is the versicle, "O Lord, 
arise, help us," etc., taken? Where is the declaration, "O God, 
we have neard with our ears," etc., found in Holy Scripture? 
What does Wheatley say as to the reason for the insertion of the 
Doxology here ? 

7. By what titles is our Lord addressed in the versicles at the 
end of the Litany? Quote passages of Scripture illustrating 
" Son of David " and " Lord Christ." Where is the last versicle 
taken from ? When were the Prayer of St. Ghrysostom and the 
Benediction first added to the Litany ? 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE PRATERS AND THANKSGIVINGS UPON SEVERAL 

OCCASIONS 

1. Prayers for Bain, Fair Weather ; and against 
Famine, War, and Plague. — It was customary to place 
such prayers as these at the end of the Litany in the early 
service-books. Solomon, in his prayer at the dedication 
of the temple, regards it as the place where special sup- 
plication woxdd be offered in the time of war, drought, 
pestilence, and famine (1 Kings viii. 33, 35, 37). The 
Greek church has prayers on all these occasions, and also 
for earthquakes. The two first of these prayers were 
placed at the end of the Communion Service in King 
Edward's first Prayer-Book ; the other four were added 
in the second book, and the whole six placed at the end 
of the Litany. During the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I., the second of the prayers in the time of dearth 
and famine was omitted, and not restored till the revision 
of 1662. 

2. The Prayers for the Ember Weeks. — The derivation 

of the word " ember " is uncertain. Probably the name 
is derived from the Latin quatuor tempora (four seasons); 
shortened into the German quatemper or quatember, and 
again into the English ember. The Ember days are the 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday after the first Sunday 
in Lent, the Feast of Whit-Sunday, the 14th of September, 
and the 13th of December. They were so fixed by the 
Council of Placentia, a. d. 1 095 . The ordination of priests 
and deacons is appointed at these seasons, so that (1) 
all may join in prayer on so solemn an occasion; (2) 
that both bishops and candidates, knowing the time, may 
prepare themselves for this great work ; (3) that no vacancy 
may remain long unfilled; and (4) that the people, know- 
ing the time, may be able to prevent the ordination of 
^ unworthy persons. The two Collects for the Ember weeks 
were not introduced into the Prayer-Book till 1662 j but 
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the second appeared in the Scotch Prayer-Book of 1637. 
Bishop Cosin is supposed to be the author of the first. 

3. The Prayer that may be said after any of the 

Former. — This is a very ancient Collect, being found in 
the Sacramentary of St. Gregory. It occurs in the Litany 
of the Salisbury Use, and was thence transferred to the 
Litany issued in 1544. It was not inserted in the first 
and second Prayer-Books of Edward VL, but first appeared 
in the Prayer-Book in 1559, among the Collects at the 
end of the Litany. It was placed in its present position 
in 1662. 

4. The Prayer for the High Court of Parliament — 

This is supposed to have been drawn up by Archbishop 
Laud, when Bishop of St. David's. It first occurs in an 
Order of Fasting, in 1625. It was placed in the Book 
of Common Prayer at the revision of 1662. The early 
Christians prayed for the Roman Senate, and the heathens 
used to offer sacrifices on behalf of their public councils. 
The word "dominions" was inserted instead of "king- 
doms" by an order of council in 1801. This prayer may 
be thus analysed : — 

1. Address to God. 

2. Prayer for the whole kingdom, but specially for the 
High Court of Parliament, that its consultations may result 
in (a) the advancement of God's glory, (b) the good of 
His Church, (c) the safety, honour, and welfare of our 
sovereign and her dominions. 

3. Benefit desired, that all things may be so ordered 
that peace and happiness, truth and justice, religion and 
piety, may be established among us. 

4. These petitions are offered through the mediation of 
Jesus Christ. 

Note. — "The phrase 'High Court of Parliament* in this prayer 
includes the House of Lords, the House of Commons, and the 
Upper and Lower Houses of Convocation; which together are 
the three estates of the realm (by representation) assembled 
under the sovereign." — Blunt' 8 Annot. Booh of Common Prayer. 

5. The Prayer for all Conditions of Men.— This 
prayer was inserted at the last revision in 1662, for use 
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" at such times when the Litany is not appointed to be 
read." Wheatley quotes Dr. Bisse to the effect that 
"Bishop Gunning, the supposed author of it, in the 
college whereof he was head, suffered it not to be read 
in the afternoon, because the Litany was never read then, 
the place of which it was supposed to supply." It is said 
to have been drawn up at greater length than it is now, 
petitions for the king, royal family, and clergy, being 
included, and that this is the reason why the word " finally n 
comes in so short a prayer. The phrase " Jesus Christ 
His sake/ 9 is a form of the possessive case, common at the 
time this prayer was composed. Similar instances are 
frequently to be met with in the Spectator. This prayer 
may be thus analysed : — 

1. Address to God. 

2. Prayer for (a) all conditions of men, (6) for the 
Catholic church, (c) for the afflicted or distressed. 

3. Offered through the mediation of Christ. 

Note. — That Thou wouldest be pleased to make Thy way 
known unto them, Thy saving health unto all nations. — "That 
Thy way may be known upon earth, Thy saving health among 
all nations" (Psalm lxvii. 2). 

6. The General Thanksgiving.— The General Thanks- 
giving was drawn up by Reynolds, Bishop of Norwich, 
for the revision of 1662. It is " so admirably composed 
that it is fit to be said by all men who would give God 
thanks for common blessings, and yet peculiarly provided 
with a proper clause for those who, having received some 
eminent personal mercy, desire to offer up their public 
praise." — Wheatley. It may be thus analysed : — 

1. Address to God, as Father of all mercies. 

2. An expression of thanks for all His goodness. 

3. Blessing accorded to Him for creation, preservation, 
redemption, means of grace, and hope of glory. 

4. A petition for such a sense of His mercies that we 
may be unfeignedly thankful, and show forth His praise 
in our lives by walking before Him in holiness and righte- 
ousness all our days. 

5. Offered through the mediation of Christ. 
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Note. — Walking before Thee in holiness and righteousness.— 
"And Enoch walked with God" (Genesis v. 24). "Noah was a 
just man and perfect in his generations, and Noah walked with 
God" (Genesis vi 9). 

7. Thanksgivings for Several Occasions. — " Our 

English Ritual is favourably distinguished from other 
rituals by the possession of these special thanksgivings. 
Our forms were introduced in 1604, with the exception 
of that for restoring public peace at home, which was 
added in 1662." — Prayer-Book Interleaved, This latter 
Collect refers to the restoration of King Charles IX after 
the great rebellion. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER XI. 

1. Show that in the temple, special prayers would be offered in 
times of war, drought, pestilence, and famine. When were the 
prayers for rain, fair weather, and against famine, war, and 
plague added to the Prayer-Book? 

2. Give the probably derivation of the word " Ember." Which 
are the Ember days? Why are they appointed? When were 
these Collects first inserted in the Prayer-Book? Where does 
the prayer to be said after any of the former first appear ? 

3. Who is supposed to be the author of the prayer for the 
High Court of Parliament? When did it first appear? When 
was it placed in the Book of Common Prayer? \Vnat precedent 
is there for praying for a legislative body ? When was the word 
"dominions" inserted in this prayer? What word formerly 
occupied its place? What is included in the phrase "High 
Court of Parliament ? " 

4. Who is generally regarded as the author of the prayer for 
all conditions of men? When was it intended to be used? 
Explain the appearance of the word "finally" in so short a 
prayer. 

5. Who was the author of the general thanksgiving? When 
was it added to the Prayer-Book? Illustrate from Holy Scrip- 
ture the phrase "Walking before Thee." When were the 
Thanksgivings for several Occasions inserted in the Prayer-Book? 
When was the Thanksgiving for restoring Public Peace at Home 
composed ? To what does it refer ? 



PART IV. 

THE SEASONS OP THE CHURCH'S YEAR, WITH THE 
COLLECTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS, FOR THE 
SUNDAYS AND HOLY-DAYS. 



CHAPTER I. 

ADVENT TO EASTEB 

1. General Account of the Collects, Epistles, and 

Gospels. — The Epistles and Gospels are supposed to have 
been selected by St. Jerome. Mr. Blunt remarks, in his 
Key to the Prayer-Book, "Our present arrangement of the 
Epistles and Gospels is, with a very few exceptions, that 
of the ancient English Missal, and was originally derived 
from a Lectionary arranged by St. Jerome about a.d. 370." 
They may be divided into two sections ; the first from 
Advent to Trinity, illustrating the various aspects of our 
Lord's life, as His birth, epiphany, temptation, crucifixion, 
resurrection, ascension, and the coming of the Holy Ghost; 
the second, from Trinity to Advent, containing instructions 
and exhortations designed to move us to follow our Lord's 
example. The Epistles and Gospels were taken out of 
the Great Bible till 1662, when it was decided that the 
authorised version should be used. 

Note. — "The number of the variable Collects in the Book of 
Common Prayer is eighty-three. Fifty-nine of these have come 
to as through the Sarum Missal from the ancient Sacramentaries, 
all but one of that number being contained in the Sacramentary 
of St. Gregory. Of the remaining twenty-four, the germ and 
spirit, often the language, may be found in ancient liturgical 
forms. Only one new Collect, that for St. Andrew's day, was 
inserted in 1552, and only four in 1661. The latter are written 
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in the' margin of Bishop Cosin's book in his handwriting." — 
Blunt' 8 Annotated Book of Common Prayer. 

2. Advent. — " For the greater solemnity of the three 
principal holy-days Christmas-day, Easter, and Whit-Sun- 
day," remarks Wheatley, "the Church hath appointed 
certain days to attend them; some to go before and others 
to come after them. Before Christmas are appointed four 
Advent Sundays, so called because the design of them is 
to prepare us for a religious commemoration of the Advent, 
or coming of Christ in the flesh." Some suppose this 
season to have been instituted by the Apostles; it is 
certain that it commenced before the year A.D. 450, 
because Maximus, Bishop of Turin, wrote a homily upon 
it. The Collects for the first and second Sundays in 
Advent were composed for King Edward's first Prayer- 
Book, and the Collect for the third Sunday was inserted 
in 1662 in place of a very short Collect, which was not 
thought so suitable. The Collect for the fourth Sunday 
is found in the ancient offices, but in some of them it is 
appointed for the first Sunday. 

Note. — "It is worth observing that it is the peculiar compu- 
tation of the church to begin her year, and to renew the annual 
course of her service, at this time of Advent, therein differing 
from all other accounts of time whatever. The reason of which 
is, because she does not number her days, or measure her seasons 
so much by the motion of the sun as by the course of our Saviour; 
beginning and counting on her year with Him, who being the 
true Sun of Righteousness, began now to rise upon the world, and 
as the day-star on high to enlighten them that sat in spiritual 
darkness. ' — Wheatley. 

S. Christmas. — Learned men are not agreed as to the 
exact day and month of our Saviour's birth. The present 
date (25th December) has been accepted from about the 
year a.d. 430. The Collect for Christmas day was com- 
posed in 1549; the old Collect for the first communion, 
which was omitted in 1552, was one of singular beauty 
(see Note). Proper psalms and lessons are appointed for 
Christmas day, and the Athanasian Creed is appointed 
to be read on it. There is a proper preface in the Holy 
Communion for this day. The three days coming after 
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Christmas day, are St. Stephen's day, St. John's day, and 
the Holy Innocents' day. They were placed here from 
very ancient times, "none being thought fitter atten- 
dants on Christ's nativity than those blessed martyrs who 
have not scrupled to lay down their lives for him." They 
illustrate three kinds of martyrdom, the first (St Stephen) 
in will and deed; the second (St John), in will but not 
in deed; the third (Holy Innocents), in deed but not in 
will. The Collects for St Stephen's and the Holy Inno- 
cents' days were composed in 1662, and that for St 
John's day was altered. The Collect, Epistle, and Gospel 
for the Feast of the Circumcision was inserted in 1549. 
This feast is first mentioned about the year a.d. 1090. 
It occurs on January 1, and commemorates the active 
obedience of Jesus Christ in fulfilling all righteousness. 

Note. — The Collects for the first Communion on Christmas 
Day was as follows: "God, which makest us glad with the yearly 
remembrance of the birth of Thy only son Jesus Christ, grant, 
that as we joyfully receive Him for our Redeemer, so we may 
with sure confidence behold Him when He shall come to be our 
judge, who liveth and reigneth," etc. 

4. The Epiphany Season. — The word "Epiphany" 
in Greek means "manifestation," and the feast of the 
Epiphany commemorates the visit of the wise men, or 
His manifestation to the Gentiles. The chief design of 
the feast is to show our gratitude to God for giving the 
Gentiles equal privileges with the Jews. The Gospels 
for the different Sundays show the various ways in which 
Christ manifested His divinity to the world, as we read 
in the second chapter of St. John's gospel, verse 1 1 : "Jesus 
. . . manifested forth His glory; and His disciples believed 
on Him." The Collects, Epistles, and Gospels for the first 
five Sundays after Epiphany are taken from the Sacra- 
mentary of St. Gregory, with the exception of a slight 
alteration of the fourth Collect in 1662. Before the 
Reformation, the Epistle for the fourth Sunday after 
Epiphany was the same as that for the first Sunday in 
Advent. The Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for the sixth 
Sunday after Epiphany were added in 1662. Before that 
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time, if there happened to be six Sundays after the 
Epiphany, the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for the fifth 
Sunday were repeated. 

5. The Septuagesima, Sexagesima, and Quinqua- 
gesima Sundays. — The most probable origin of these 
names is this: "The first Sunday in Lent, being 40 days 
before Easter, was called Quadragesima Sunday, which 
in Latin signifies 40, and 50 being the next round number 
above 40, as 60 is to 50, and 70 to 60, therefore the 
Sunday immediately preceding Quadragesima Sunday 
was called Quinquagesima (or fifty) Sunday, which is 
also 50 days inclusive before Easter, and the two fore- 
going Sundays being still further distant, were for the 
same reason called Sexagesima and Septuagesima (sixty 
and seventy) Sundays." — Wheatley. The design of these 
days is to call us back from our Christmas feasting to 
prepare ourselves for the fasting and humiliation of Lent. 
The Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, are the same as in 
the ancient Liturgies, except the Collect for Quinqua- 
gesima Sunday, which was composed in 1549. 

Note. — SJirove Tuesday. — "The Tuesday after Quinquagesima 
Sunday is generally called Shrove Tuesday, a name given it from 
the old Saxon words shrive, shrift, or shrove, which in that lan- 
guage signifies to confess, it being a constant custom among the 
Roman Catholics to confess their sins on that day, in order to 
receive the blessed Sacrament, and thereby qualify themselves 
for a more religious observation of the holy time ol Lent imme- 
diately following. " — Wheatley, 

6. The Forty Days of Lent — From the very first ages 
of Christianity it has been the custom to set apart some 
time for mortification and self-denial before the feast of 
Easter. The number was at last fixed at forty days, 
which seems to have been anciently appropriated to 
repentance and humiliation. Moses fasted forty days 
twice, Elijah once, and our Lord also fasted the same 
length of time. The fast received its name fr^m the 
season of the year, Lent, in Saxon, signifying spring. 
The first day of Lent was called Ash Wednesday, because 

in early times it was the custom fere ^xdtenta to present 
themselves to the bishop on. that ta^m ^OaLsStoO^ wA 
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ashes. The Sundays in Lent are not fasting days, every 
Sunday in the year being a feast day, and so they are nob 
to be reckoned in the number of the forty days, which, 
from Ash Wednesday to Easter, are complete without 
them. The Collect for Ash Wednesday was composed 
in 1549. Proper lessons were appointed for this day in 
the Lectionary of 1871 ; there were none set apart for it 
in the previous Table of Lessons. The three last Sundays 
in Lent have special names ; the fourth Sunday being 
called Mid-Lent, or Refreshment Sunday (from the gospel 
which treats of the feeding of the five thousand); the fifth 
Sunday, Passion Sunday, because our Lord then began 
to foretell His coming sufferings; and the next Sunday, 
Palm Sunday, in commemoration of our Lord's entry into 
Jerusalem, when the multitudes cut down the branches 
of palm-trees, and strewed them in the way. "The 
Collects, Epistles, and Gospels for all the Sundays in 
Lent are the same as in the old offices, except that the 
first (first Sunday in Lent) was composed in 1549, and 
that the last (Sunday next before Easter) is in the Liturgy 
of St. Ambrose, appointed for Good Friday." — Wheatley. 
7. Passion Week and Good Friday. — Passion-week 
(the word possum means suffering) was generally called 
"the great week, 11 because in it was accomplished a matter 
of the greatest importance to the welfare and happiness 
of mankind, the redemption of the world by the death of 
Christ. It was also called the " holy week," from the 
devout exercises in which Christians engaged on this 
occasion. The Gospels for the several days in Passion 
week are not taken from the ancient offices; the Reformers 
thought it would be more profitable to read all the accounts 
in the four Evangelists of our Saviour's passion. The 
Epistles also were newly selected, as more suitable than 
those in the older offices. The Thursday before Easter 
is called (Dies Mcmdati) Mandate or Maundy Thursday, 
from the commandment our Lord gave His Apostles to 
celebrate the Holy Communion of His body and blood. 
Others think it obtained this name £xom >^ uev» wwvr 
mandmerU our Lord gave them to love owa wastfStosfc *M*kc 
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He Lad washed their feet. Good Friday is so called from 
the blessed effect of our Saviour's sufferings. It has always 
been kept as a day of the strictest fasting and humiliation. 
There are three Collects for this day; in the last, the 
Church shows her charity to be unlimited by praying 
that through the efficacy of Christ's death, Jews, Turks, 
infidels, and heretics may find mercy. 

8. The Festival of Easter. — Easter is derived from 
the Saxon " oster," signifying " to rise." Easter-eve was 
celebrated in the ancient Church with great devotion. 
The day was kept as a strict fast, and the vigil continued 
at least till midnight. Until the Scotch Prayer-Book 
was issued (1637) there was no particular Collect for 
Easter-eve ; the Collect, as we now have it, has been 
altered from that in the Scotch Book. 

Easter was always considered the queen of festivals. 
In primitive times, the Christians of all churches used 
the morning salutation, " Christ is risen," to which those 
who were greeted, replied " Christ is risen indeed." Our 
Church begins her office of praise with anthems proper 
to the day, calling upon her members to keep the feast, 
for that Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us. The 
first of the anthems (Christ our Passover) was placed 
before the others in 1662; in 1552 the two last anthems 
were ordered to be sung or said instead of the Venite. 
" The Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, are all very old ; in 
the first book of King Edward they are appointed for the 
first communion; for I have observed that upon the great 
feasts, they had then two communions, and a distinct 
service at each. For the second communion they had 
the same Collect which we now use upon the first Sunday 
after Easter." — Wheatley. 

Among the primitive Christians, the feast of Easter 
was so highly esteemed that it was observed fifty days, 
viz., from Easter to Whit-Sunday. In later days, the 
feast was shortened. Our own Church has appointed 
Epistles and Gospels for the Monday and Tuesday in 
Easter week, and a proper preface m tJaa H.ol^ Communion 
for " lister-day and Beven day a aft«*? \w \fe& *aA^ 
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church, baptisms were only administered, except in cases 
of necessity, in Easter and Whitsuntide. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER L 

1. Who is supposed to have selected the Epistles and Gospels ? 
Into what two parts may they be divided ? Of the eighty- three 
Collects, how many are found in the ancient Sacramentaries ? 

2. For what purpose was the season of Advent designed? 
When were the Collects for the first and second Sundays in 
Advent first composed ? When was the Collect for the third 
Sunday composed? Since what time has the Feast of the Nativity 
been fixed at the 25th December? Why do the festivals of St. 
Stephen, St. John, and the Holy Innocents come immediately 
after Christmas Day ? 

3. What is the meaning of the word "Epiphany?" What 
event does the feast of the Epiphany commemorate ? What do 
the Gospels for the Sundays after Epiphany show ? When were 
the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for the sixth Sunday after 
Epiphany first inserted ? 

4. What is the meaning of Septuagesima, Sexagesima, and 
Quinquagesima ? What is the design of the Church in observing 
these days ? Explain how the Tuesday before Ash Wednesday 
came to be called Shrove Tuesday. 

5. According to what Scripture examples has the fast of Lent 
been fixed at forty days ? Why was the first day of Lent called 
<( Ash Wednesday?" What are the three last Sundays in Lent 
respectively called ? 

6. What does the word "Passion" mean? What is the Thurs- 
day before Good Friday called, and why did it receive this name ? 
What is Easter derived from ? What name is given it to show 
the esteem in which it is held? What is sung on Easter Day 
instead of the VenUe f 



CHAPTER II. 

EASTER TO ADVENT. 

1. The Sundays after Easter. — The first Sunday after 

Easter was called Low Sunday, because it was the cus- 
tom in the early church to repeat on that day some part 
of the ceremony which was used on Easter-day. It was 
therefore celebrated as a feast, t/tougfc of aVwret fojjtsA 
than Easier-day. The Collect for t\ns ^rotas? ^*s> ^oa^ 
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used for the second communion on Easter-day, The 
Collect for the second Sunday after Easter was composed 
in 1549, and an alteration was made in the opening of 
that for the fourth Sunday. The other Collects are very 
ancient, as are all the Epistles and Gospels. 

2. The Rogation Days. — Concerning these days, Wheat- 
ley thus remarks : " About the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury, Mamertus, Bishop of Vienne, upon the prospect of 
some particular calamities that threatened his diocese, 
appointed that extraordinary prayers and supplications 
should be offered up with fasting to God, for averting 
those impending evils, upon the three days immediately 
preceding the day of our Lord's ascension, from which 
supplications (which the Greeks call Litanies but the 
Latins Rogations) these days have ever since been called 
Rogation Days" In these fasts the Church designed, 
not only to prepare our minds to celebrate our Lord's 
ascension, but also, by fervent prayer, to " turn from us 
all those evils that we (as a nation) most righteously 
have deserved." Prayers were therefore made for a 
blessing on the fruits of the earth, and that the land 
might not be desolate by pestilence and war. 

Note. — "At the Reformation, when all processions were 
abolished, by reason of the abuse of them, yet, for retaining the 
perambulation of the circuits of parishes, it was ordered: ' That 
the people shall once a year, at the time accustomed, with the 
curate and substantial men of the parish, walk about the parishes, 
as they were accustomed, and at their return to church make 
their common prayers. Provided that the curate, in the same 
common perambulations, used heretofore in the days of Roga- 
tions, at certain convenient places, shall admonish the people to 
give thanks to God, in the beholding of God's benefits, for the 
increased abundance of His fruits upon the face of the earth, 
with the saying of the 104th Psalm. At which time, also, the 
same minister shall inculcate this, and such like sentences, 
"Cursed be he which translateth the bounds and doles of his 
neighbour," or such other order of prayer as shall be hereafter 
appointed.' No such prayers indeed have since been published." 
— Wheatley. 

3. Ascensicn Day. — Our Lord ascended into heaven 
forty days m after His resurrection ^A&\» V. ^>\ *xA \&r> 
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Ascension day conies forty days after Easter. The keep- 
ing of Ascension day is so ancient that St Augustine 
could only derive its origin from the institution of the 
Apostles, or general agreement at some plenary council. 
Proper Psalms are appointed for this day, and there is a 
Proper Preface for it in the Communion Service. But 
there is a general complaint that it is not observed so well 
as it ought to be. The Collect, Epistle, and Gospel are the 
same as we meet with in the oldest offices. The Collect 
for the Sunday after Ascension day was a little altered 
in 1549, but the Epistle and Gospel are the same that 
were used of old. Because throughout this week the 
Apostles continued in earnest prayer, and were looking 
forward for the coming of the Holy Ghost, it is some- 
times called " Expectation Week." 

4. Whit-Sunday. — The Church keeps in memory on 
this day the descent of the Holy Ghost on the Apostles 
at the day of Pentecost. The origin of the name Whit- 
Sunday is uncertain. The most probably derivation is 
that it means White-Sunday, " possibly because of those 
vast diffusions of light and knowledge which upon this 
day were shed upon the Apostles; but principally because 
this, as also Easter, being the stated time for baptism in 
the ancient church, those who were baptised put on 
white garments, in token of that pure and innocent course 
of life they had now engaged in. This white garment 
they wore till the Sunday after, and then laid it aside." 
Others derive it from Pfingst, which is the German for 
Pentecost; but it appears that in the Saxon Chronicle, 
a.d. 1121, the word Pentecost occurs in its present 
form. Some conclude, from St. Paul's earnest desire to 
be in Jerusalem at this time (Acts xx. 16), that it was in 
his day changed into a Christian festival ; but there is 
no doubt that it has been observed from the earliest 
times. There is a Proper Preface for this day in the 
Communion Service,* and Proper Psalms and Lessons are 
appointed. The Monday and Tuesday in Whitsun-week 
are observed in the same manner a& \tao^> fo.^ \£l *$&£> 
Easter-week. 
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5. Trinity Sunday. — The observance of this day is of 
comparatively modern .origin. It was anciently looked 
upon only as the octave or eighth day after Pentecost or 
Whit-Sunday. The Synod of Aries (a.d. 1260) ordered 
this day to be set apart as a festival in honour of the 
Blessed Trinity, and Pope John XXIL directed it to be 
observed as Trinity Sunday by the whole Church. In 
the Roman and Greek Calendars, the Sundays are num- 
bered after Whit-Sunday, not after Trinity Sunday as 
with us. But our Reformers in this particular followed 
the order of the Sarum Missal, in which the Sundays are 
numbered after Trinity. The Collect, Epistle, and Gos- 
pel, are taken from the Sarum Missal. 

6. The Sundays from Trinity Sunday to Advent. — 

" All the Collects for these Sundays, together with the 
Epistles and Gospels, are taken out of the Sacramentary 
of St, Gregory, excepting that some of the Collects were 
a little corrected and smoothed at the last review (1662)." 
In the Gospels such passages are selected out of the 
Evangelists as are proper for our meditation at all times. 
The Epistles are all taken out of St. Paul's Epistles, and 
observe the very order both of Epistles and chapters in 
which they stand in the New Testament, except those for 
the five first Sundays, that for the eighteenth, and the 
last for the twenty-fifth. Those for the five first Sundays 
are all (except that for the fourth) taken out of St. John 
and St. Peter. The eighteenth Sunday after Trinity was 
a Vacant Sunday 9 being the day succeeding the Saturday 
ordination, when, because they might be wearied with 
their prayers and fasting on the Saturday, they had no 
public services on the Sunday following. This explains 
the interruption in the order of St. Paul's Epistles on 
this Sunday. The last Sunday, coming immediately 
before Advent, an Epistle was chosen which clearly fore- 
told the coming of Christ. This Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel is always to be used on the Sunday before Advent. 
If there are not twenty-five Sundays from Trinity to 
Advent, some of those occurring before the twenty-fifth 
Sunday are to be left out; if tnere axe mov^ 0hx&. Vstscfos- 
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five Sundays, some of those that were omitted after the 
Epiphany are to be taken in to supply what are wanting. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER II. 

1. By what name is the first Sunday after Easter called? 
When was the Collect for the first Sunday after Easter formerly 
used ? When was the Collect for the Second Sunday after Easter 
composed ? 

2. Who instituted Rogations or Litanies on certain days in the 
year? What days are called Rogation days? What does the 
Church pray for on these days? What ancient practice was 
observed on these days ? 

3. How does the Church distinguish Ascension day from 
ordinary days? What does the Church keep in memory on 
Whit-Sunday ? What is the probable meaning of the word ? 

4. When was the festival of Trinity Sunday instituted ? How 
are the Sundays after Trinity numbered in the Roman and Greek 
Calendars ? 

5. Why is there a break in the series of Scripture Lessons 
making the Epistles, on the eighteenth Sunday after Trinity? 
What rule is there concerning the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, 
for the twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity ? Where are all the 
Collects taken from in the Sundays after Trinity ? 



CHAPTER III. 

THE COLLECTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS FOR THE 

SAINTS* DAYS. 

1. St. Andrew, St. Thomas, and St. Paul.— St. 

Andrew being the first that found the Messiah (John i. 
38), and the first that brought others to Him (John i. 
42), the Church commemorates him first in her yearly 
course. The present Collect for St. Andrew's day was 
inserted in 1552. St. Thomas' day comes next, because 
he had the clearest evidence of the truth of our Lord's 
resurrection, and acknowledged Him as his Lord and his 
God. Without such acknowledgment as this, neither 
His Birth, Death, or Resurrection will avail us anything. 
The Collect for St. Thomas' day was co\a^osfc& m Vo^ : 
St. Paul is not commemorated by \n» Ae^ta^x&^lV^ 
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miraculous conversion, because it was so highly beneficial 
to the Church. The martyrdom of St. Paul was kept in 
memory on the same day as that of St. Peter (July 29), 
which in both Eastern and Western Calendars is called 
the martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul. The feast of 
the Conversion of St. Paul was instituted at a later date. 

2. The Feasts of the Purification and Annuncia- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary. — The Roman church 
keeps four festivals in memory of the Blessed Virgin, 
viz., the Nativity, the Annunciation, the Purification, 
and the Assumption. The Church of England keeps 
only two,* the Annunciation and the Purification, which 
though they undoubtedly relate to the Blessed Virgin, 
do yet more peculiarly belong to our Saviour. The 
Annunciation keeps in memory the message sent by God 
to the Virgin Mary, announcing that she was to be the 
mother of the Son of God (Luke L 26). The Feast of 
the Purification is also called "the Presentation of Christ 
in the Temple." The Greek church regarded it as one of 
the feasts belonging to our Lord. 

Note. — "On the Purification, the ancient Christians used 
abundance of lights both in their churches and processions, in 
remembrance (as it is supposed) of our blessed Saviour's being 
this day declared by old Simeon to be ' a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, ' etc., which portion of Scripture is for that reason ap- 
pointed for the Gospel for the day. The practice continued in 
England till the second year of King Edward VI., when Bishop 
Cranmer forbad it by order of the Privy Council. And from 
this custom I suppose it was, that this day first took the name 
of Candlemas Day." — Wheatky. 

3. St. Matthias, St. Mark, and St. Philip and St. 

James. — Nothing is known of the history of St. Mat- 
thias. In the old style of reckoning, there was a dispute 
as to the day on which his festival should be kept in leap 
year. The Collect was composed in 1549; the Epistle 
and Gospel are taken from the Sarum Missal. St. Mark 
was not an Apostle, but he was an Evangelist, and it is 
in this character that the Church observes his festival. 

* In the Calendar of the Pray ex-Boo\LW»io\m^^^ymtaition, 
the Nativity, and the Conception oittifcVwgttL^srj. 
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He founded the Church of Alexandria, where he is said 
to have suffered martyrdom. The Collect for St. Mark's 
day was composed in 1549. Of St. Philip the Apostle, 
little is known. He must not be confounded with Philip 
the Deacon, of whom we read in the Acts of the Apostles. 
It is James the son of Alphmus who is commemorated 
with him, not James the son of Zebedee, and brother of 
John. The Collect for St. Philip and St. James 1 day 
was composed in 1549, and changed to its present form 
in 1662. 

4. St. Barnabas, St. John Baptist, and St. Peter. — 

St. Barnabas was the companion of St. Paul in his first 
missionary journey. There is an Epistle assigned to him, 
but it is doubtful if he ever wrote it. The Collect was 
composed in 1549. The Nativity of St. John Baptist is 
celebrated because of the wonderful circumstances which 
attended it, and because of the joy it brought to those 
who were expecting the Messiah. Formerly another clay 
(Aug. 29) was set apart to keep in memory his death. 
The Collect was composed in 1549. It had in it at that 
time the word " penance," which was changed to " re- 
pentance " in 1604. St. Peter is said to have suffered 
martyrdom with St. Paul at Rome on the 29 th June, 
a.d. 67, by command of Nero. In the Sarum Missal, 
both Apostles are commemorated on this day. This is 
the most ancientof all the Saints 1 days, dating, as it does, 
from the 4th century. The Collect was composed in 1549. 

5. St James, St. Bartholomew, and St. Matthew. — 
This is the festival of James the son of Zebedee, the 
brother of John. The Collect was composed in 1549. 
St. Bartholomew is generally supposed to be the same 
person as Nathanael, who is mentioned in St. John's 
Gospel. Speaking of the Gospel for St. Bartholomew's 
day, Wheatley remarks : " The occasion why that passage 
in St. Luke was affixed to this day, was a conceit that 
St. Bartholomew's noble descent was the occasion of the 
strife that is recorded." The Collect for St Matthew's 
day was composed in 1549. He is said to YtOTfe ^x<ssvs3w^ 
the Gospel in Ethiopia. 
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6. St Michael and All Angels, and St. Luke the 

Evangelist. — The Collect for St. Michael's day comes 
through the Sarum Missal, from the Sacramentary of St 
Gregory. Concerning this day, Wheatley writes: " One 
day in the year the Church sets apart to express her 
thankfulness to God for the many benefits it hath received 
by the ministry of holy angels. And because St. Michael 
is recorded in Scripture as an angel of great power and 
dignity, and as presiding and watching over the Church 
of God with a particular vigilance and application (Daniel 
x. 13), and triumphing over the devil (Jude 9; Rev. xii. 
7), it therefore bears his name." The Collect for St. 
Luke's day was composed in 1549. He is believed to 
have been one of the seventy disciples, and so the Gospel 
contains an account of the sending forth of the seventy. 
It is as an Evangelist that he is here commemorated. 

7. St Simon and St. Jnde, and All Saints' Day.— 

The Collect for St. Simon and St. Jude's day was com- 
posed in 1549. " St. Simon is said to have preached in 
Egypt, Cyrene, and Mauritania. St. Jude is stated by 
Hegesippus to have married and left descendants, who 
were summoned before Domitian as possible aspirants to 
the kingdom of Judea. They showed their horny hands, 
and convinced the emperor that the kingdom which they 
sought was not of this world." — Prayer-Book Interleaved. 
The Feast of All Saints is not of great antiquity. The 
Collect was composed in 1549. Wheatley gives the fol- 
lowing account of the institution of this festival : "About 
the year of our Lord 610, the Pantheon, or temple dedi- 
cated to ail the gods, at the desire of Boniface IV., Bishop 
of Borne, was taken from the heathens by Phocas the 
emperor, and dedicated to the honour of _ all martyrs. 
Hence came the origin of All Saints, which was then 
celebrated on the 1st of May; afterwards, by an order of 
Gregory IV., it was removed to the 1st of November, 
(a.d. 834), where it hath stood ever since. And our Re- 
formers, having laid aside the celebration of a great many 
martyrs' days, which had grown too numerous and cum- 
bersome to the Church, thought fit to retain this day, 
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whereon the Church, by a general commemoration, re- 
turns her thanks to God for them all." 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER in. 

1. Why was St. Andrew placed first in the Calendar of the 
Christian year ? How is St. Paul commemorated by the church? 
By what other name is the Purification of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary called? What does the Feast of the Annunciation refer to ? 

2. Why is St. Mark's day observed by the church? Who is 
the St. James who is classed with St. Philip, in St. Philip and 
St. James' day? Who was St. Barnabas? Why is the Nativity 
of John the Baptist commemorated by the church ? 

3. What other apostle besides St. Peter is commemorated on 
St. Peter's day in the Sarum Missal ? Who is St. Bartholomew 
supposed to be ? Where is Michael the archangel mentioned in 
Scripture ? Why does the church set apart a day to his memory? 

4. What anecdote is related of St. Jude's descendants ? When 
was the Festival of All Saints instituted, and what heathen 
festival did it succeed ? For what special reason was it retained 
by our Reformers ? 



PART V. 

THE OFFICES FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF 

THE SACRAMENTS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE HISTORY OF THE COMMUNION SERVICE. 

1. Origin of the Service. — Our Saviour instituted the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper on the Thursday before 
His death. St. Paul gives the following account of the 
original ceremony : — " I have received of the Lord that 
which also I delivered unto you, that the Lord Jesus, the 
same night in which He was betrayed, took bread; and 
when He had given thanks, He brake it, and said, Take, 
eat; this is My body, which is broken for you: this do 
in remembrance of Ma After the same manner also He 
took the cup, when He had supped, saying, This cup is 
the new testament in My blood : this do ye, as oft as ye 
drink it, in remembrance of Me/ 1 1 Cor. xi. 23-25. An 
account of the institution of this Sacrament is also given 
" in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke. 

Note. — "Whatever benefits we now enjoy, or hope hereafter 
to receive from Almighty God, they are all purchased by the 
death, and must be obtained through the intercession of the holy 
Jesus. We are therefore not only taught to mention His name 
continually in our prayers; but are also commanded, by visible 
signs, to represent and set forth to His heavenly Father, His all- 
sufficient and meritorious death and sacrifice, as a more powerful 
way oi interceding and obtaining the Divine acceptance. So 
that what we more compendiously ex$T&& m Vtasfc ^sc&cal con- 
elusion o£ our prayers, 'througjci 3ea\\a Ctaxvafc wx \*st^ ^i* 
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more folly and forcibly represent in the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist; wherein we intercede on earth in conjunction with 
the great intercession of our High Priest in heaven, and plead in 
the virtue .and merits of the same sacrifice here, which He is 
continually urging for us there. And because of this near alli- 
ance between praying and communicating, we find that the 
Eucharist was always, in the purest ages of the church, a daily 
part of the common prayer." — Wheatley. 

2. Names given to this Office. — In the Prayer-Book, 
it is entitled, " The Lord's Supper, or Holy Communion." 
It is called the Communion from St. Paul's description of 
it in 1 Cor. x. 16: "The cup of blessing which we bless, 
is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? the 
bread which we break, is it not the Communion of the 
body of Christ 1 M It is called the Holy Eucharist, from 
the Greek £vx a P t0Tta > " g^^g °f thanks;" and this title 
indicates a special characteristic of the service, viz., that 
of a solemn act of thanksgiving. " Above all things, ye 
must give most humble and hearty thanks to God." — Ex- 
hortation to those about to receive the Communion. The 
word Liturgy (from the Greek XeirovpyCa, a public act or 
duty), was originally used only to denote the Communion 
Service, but it is applied in the present day to designate 
the ordinary services of the Church, either with or with- 
out the Communion. In King Edward's first Prayer- 
Book, this office is entitled, " The Supper of the Lord, 
and Holy Communion, commonly called the Mass." The 
word Mass is the name commonly used to denote the 
Communion in the Roman church. " This word at first 
imported nothing more than the dismissal of a church 
assembly. By degrees it came to be used for an assembly 
and for church service, and from signifying church ser- 
vice in general, it came at length to denote the Com- 
munion Service in particular, and so that most emphati- 
cally came to be called Mass." — Hook's Church Dictionary. 

3. The Early Liturgies. — These are the Liturgy of St. 
James, or of Jerusalem; the Liturgy of St Mark, or of 
Alexandria; the Liturgy of St. Clement, or of Roma % 
and the Liturgy of St. John, or of l&phesaft. v W&\&rox^s 
of Epbesua was introduced into Cx&vA \>^ m>s^<sa8arvs* 
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from thai diy. and to probably the source from which 
the Mi«t«ak of the iDom; British church were derived 

4. The Commmnioa Office in Kiag Edward's first 
Prayer-Book. — In 15±S, s^i -Order of Communion'' 
was iasaed. adding to the Latin service an l^ng li^b por- 
tion, consistiTjg of two Exhortations, Confession, Ab- 
solution, Comfortable Words, and Prayer of Humble 
Access, In this service, the cap was restored to the laity. 
In the preparation of this office, the Reformers followed 
a work issued by Hermann, Archbishop of Cologne, and 
generally known as Hermann's Consultation. In 1549, 
a complete order of Communion appeared in "English m 
the first Prayer Book of King Edward VI. It differed 
from our present office by not containing the Ten Com- 
mandments; by placing the anthem " Glory be to God 
on high," at the beginning of the service; by joining 
together the Prayer for the Church Militant, and the 
Prayer of Consecration; by containing in this prayer a 
commemoration of the Virgin Mary and the saints, and 
a prayer for the faithful dead; by placing the first of the 
two prayers which now occur after the administration of 
the Elements before that part of the service; by having 
only the first half of our present form of words of ad- 
ministration; and by containing a number of sentences 
to be sung as the Post-Communion. 

5. The Communion Office in King Edward's second 
Prayer-Book. — In the title, the phrase, "commonly called 
the Mass," was left out; the Ten Commandments were 
added; the Prayer of Consecration was separated from 
the Prayer for the Church Militant, and placed in its 
present position; the Commemoration of the Virgin 
Mary and the saints, and the prayer for the faithful de- 
parted were omitted in the Prayer for the Church Mili- 
tant, and in the title the words " here on earth " were 
added; the words of administration used in the first 
book were left out, and fresh sentences substituted; the 
sentences from Scripture to be sung as the Post-Com- 
munion were omitted ; the first prayer after the adminis- 
tration of the Elements and the Lord's Prayer were 
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placed in their present position, and the anthem " Glory- 
be to God on high," was taken from the beginning and 
placed at the end of the service. 

Notes. — 1. The following is the order or the Communion Ser- 
vice in King Edward's first Prayer-Book: — 



1. 



2. 
3. 
4. 



6. 
6. 



9. 



The Lord's Prayer, and Prayer 
for Parity. 

Introit and Lesser Litany. 

" Glory be to God on high." 

Versicle, " The Lord be with 
you," the Collects for the 
day, two Collects for King. 

The Epistle and Gospel. 

The Nicene Creed. 

7. The Sermon or Homily. 

8. Two Exhortations. 
The Offertory Sentences, Pre- 
paration of the Elements, 
and Mixture of Water with 

tllA Win© 

The Versicle, " The Lord be 
with you," and the Versicles 
commencing " lift up your 
hearts." 

Proper Prefaces. 

"Therefore with Angels and 
Archangels," etc. 
13. Prayer for the Church Milit- 
ant and Consecration Prayer, 
joined together. 

The Prayer of Oblation now 
occurring after the Adminis- 
tration of the Elements com- 



10. 



11. 
12. 



14. 



mencing " Lord and Hea- 
venly Father." 

15. The Lord's Prayer. 

16. The Versicle, " The peace of 

the Lord be alway with you," 
followed by an Anthem com- 
mencing " Christ our Paschal 
Lamb is offered up for us." 

17. Exhortation, Confession, and 

Absolution. 

18. Comfortable Words, and 

Prayer of Humble Access. 

19. Words of Administration. 

20. Anthem to be sung during 

Communion (" Lamb of 
God which taketh away the 
sins of the world,") etc. 

21. Sentences to be sung or said 

after the Communion, called 
the Post-Communion. 

22. Versicle, " The Lord be with 

you," followed by the Collect 
beginning "Almighty and 
Everlasting God." 

23. The Blessing. 

24. We present Collects, and also 

two for Rain and Fair 
Weather. 



2. In the second book of King Edward VII., the order of the 
Communion is as follows: — 



1 . The Lord's Prayer, and Prayer 

for Purity. 

2. Ten Commandments. 

3. Collect for the Day, and Col- 

lects for the King. 

4. Epistle, Gospel, and Nicene 

Creed. 

5. Offertory Sentences, and 

Prayer for Church Mili- 
tant. 

6. Three Exhortations. 

7. Exhortation, Confession, and 

Absolution. 

8. Comfortable Words. 



9. Versicles, " Lift up your 
hearts, etc. 

10. Proper Prefaces. 

11. Prayer of Humble Access. 

12. Prayer of Consecration. 

13. Words of Administration. 

14. Lord's Prayer, and two 

Prayers. 

15. Glory be to God on high. 

16. The Blessing. 

17. Collects. 

18. Declaration concerning Kneel- 

ing at the Communion, with 
I other Rubrics. 
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6. Further Changes in the Communion Service.— 

On the accession of Queen Elizabeth, the Prayer-Book 
which had been abolished during the reign of Queen 
Mary was again brought into use. The two Communion 
offices issued in the reign of King Edward were compared, 
and the arrangements of the second book generally fol- 
lowed. The principal alteration was that in the words of 
administration, which included both those in the first and 
second books of King Edward. The declaration touch- 
ing kneeling at the Communion was left out, but restored 
in 1662, when the words "corporal presence of Christ's 
natural flesh and blood," were inserted instead of " real 
and essential presence, there bein ♦ of Christ's natural 
flesh and blood." 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER I. 

1. When did our Lord institute the Sacrament of the Holy 
Communion ? In what Evangelists is an account of the institu- 
tion given? 

2. By what names is this sacrament designated? In what 
part of Scripture is it called the "Communion?" What does 
"liturgy" mean? State how the word "Mass "came to be 
applied to the Holy Communion? What does "Eucharist" 
mean ? What characteristic of the service does this word point 
out? 

3. What were the four early Liturgies ? From which of them 
can our office be traced ? 

4. What was the order of Communion issued in 1548? What 
work issued by a foreign divine was consulted in its compilation? 
Describe the order of the Communion Service in King Edward's 
first Prayer-Book. State the changes that were made in the 
second Prayer-Book, 

5. What was the chief alteration in the Communion office 
during the reign of Elizabeth ? What change was made in the 
concluding rubrics at the Savoy Conference, 1662 ? 
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CHAPTER II 

THE TEXT OF THE COMMUNION SERVICE. 

1. The Introductory Rubrics. — The first Rubric 
directs all who intend to receive the Communion to 
" signify their names to the Curate at least some time 
the day before." This Rubric, which is now practically 
obsolete, was inserted in order to enable the Curate to 
enquire concerning the characters of those who offered 
themselves, and to give him an opportunity of privately 
warning those who were unworthy not to appear. The 
names of those who are repelled are to be sent to the 
Ordinary (or Bishop) within fourteen days at the farthest, 
" and the Ordinary shall proceed against the offending 
person according to the Canon. 1 ' The Cannon here re- 
ferred to is the 109th, which requires the Ordinary " to 
punish all such notorious offenders by the severity of the 
laws, and not to admit them to the Communion till they 
be reformed. 1 ' The table, at the time of Communion, is 
to have a " fair white linen cloth upon it," which is a 
direction in accordance with primitive custom. By 
Canon 82, at all other times when Divine service is per- 
formed, it is to be " covered with a carpet of silk, or 
rather decent stuff, thought meet by the Ordinary of the 
place." The table is ordered to be placed in the body of 
the church, or in the chancel. During the latter years 
of the reign of King Edward VI., the holy table was 
placed in a variety of positions; but Queen Elizabeth 
ordered, that where altars had been destroyed, " a holy 
table should be decently made, and set in the place where 
the altar stood." It was permitted, however, to remove 
it to the nave at the time of administration, until the 
Bishops in King Charles I.'s days ordered it to be placed 
at the east end of the chancel only. 

Note. — Wheatley argues with great force that the power ac- 
corded to the clergy of repelling from the Communion is a power 
of suspension only, unless in the case of offenders convicted by 
the law. He says: " Here we must distinguish bet wen absolutely 
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repelling any one from the Communion, as by a judicial act, and 
only suspending him for a time, till the minister has opportunity 
of sending his case to the Ordinary. The first of these is what 
the Rubric cannot be understood to imply, for by the laws of the 
land, both ecclesiastical and civil, none are to be shut out from 
this sacrament, but such as are notorious delinquents, and none 
are notorious but such as the sentence of the law hath, either 
upon their own confession, or full conviction, declared to be so. 
And this is conformable both to the imperial edict, and the prac- 
tice of the church, as long ago as St. Austin. The first hath 
this established law : * We prohibit all, both bishops and pres- 
byters, from shutting out any one from the Communion before 
some just cause be shown for which the holy canons require it 
to be done.' And as to the ancient usage, St. Austin speaks very 
plain: 'We cannot/ saith he, 'repel any man from the Com- 
munion, unless he has freely confessed his offence, or hath been 
accused and convicted in some ecclesiastical consistory, or secu- 
lar court.' " — Wheatley. 

2. The Lord's Prayer and the Collect for Purity.— 
In the Sarum Missal the Lord's Prayer formed part of the 
introductory service to the Holy Communion. It is here 
to be said by the priest alone, as is evident from the 
printing of the Amen. Wheatley remarks : " The primi- 
tive fathers thought it so peculiarly adapted to the 
Communion Service that they generally expounded that 
petition, ' Give us this day our daily bread/ of the body 
of Christ, the bread of life, which in those times they 
daily received for the nourishment of their souls." The 
Collect for Purity was taken from the Sarum Missal. It 
is also found in the Sacramentary of Alcuin, ad. 800. 
It is used before the recitation of the commandments, 
because, " as the people were to be purified before the 
first publication of the law (Ex. xix. 14), so must we 
have clean hearts before we are fit to hear it." — 
Wheatley. 

3. The Ten Commandments and the Collects for the 

Queen. — The Ten Commandments were introduced into 
the Communion service in King Edward's second Prayer- 
Book in 1552. They are not found in the ancient missals. 
The translation is taken from Cranmer's Great Bible, and 
not from the authorised version. Wheatley remarks 
concerning the fitness of their introduction: "These 
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Divine precepts of the moral law as much oblige Chris- 
tians as they did the Jews. We vowed to keep them at 
our baptism, and we renew that vow at every Communion, 
and therefore it is very fit we should hear them often, 
and especially at those times when we are going to make 
fresh engagements to observe them." Concerning the 
Collects for the Queen, St. Paul commands that we should 
pray for kings in all our prayers (1 Tim. ii. 1, 2), and it 
was the practice in the primitive church to offer peti- 
tions for their princes at the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist. The two Collects for the Queen were com- 
posed in 1549. 

4. The Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. — The reading of 
the Epistle and Gospel at the Communion Service, is 
supposed to have arisen "in imitation of the Jewish 
mode of reading the history of the passover before the 
eating of the paschal lamb." "The custom of saying: 
' Glory be to Thee, O Lord/ when the minister was about 
to read the holy Gospel, and of singing ' Halleluiah/ or 
saying, ' Thanks be to God for His holy Gospel/ when he 
had concluded it, is as old as St. Chrysostom; but we 
have no authority for it in our present Liturgy. The 
first, indeed, was enjoined by King Edward's first Prayer- 
Book, and so the custom has continued ever since; and I 
do not find how it came to be left out of the Rubric 
afterwards. The priest has no direction to say, ' the 
Gospel is ended/ the reason of which some imagine to be 
because it is still continued in the Creed that followeth." 
— Wheatley. The people are ordered to stand at the 
reading of the Gospel, to show that they have a greater 
respect for the Son of God Himself than for any other 
inspired person. 

5. The Nicene Creed and the Rubrics following. — 
The Nicene Creed is placed here after the Epistle and 
Gospel, just as the Apostles' Creed in Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer is placed after the Daily Lessons. It is called 
the Nicene Creed, because the greater part of it was 
drawn up at the Council of Nicsea (a.d. 325). The 
latter part, commencing " The Lord and giver of life/' 
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was added at the Council of Constantinople (a.d. 387). 
The Rubrics after the Nicene Creed direct the minister 
to give notice at this time, of holy- days, of banns of 
marriage, and to read briefs, citations, and excommuni- 
cations. By an Act of Parliament passed in 1753, the 
banns of marriage are directed to be published immedi- 
ately after the Second Lesson, but most probably the inten- 
tion was that this should be the case in Evening Service, 
leaving them to be given out in the Morning Service after 
the Nicene Creed, as the Rubric directs. After the pass- 
ing of this Act, however, the printers, of their own 
authority, omitted that part of the Rubric referring to 
the publication of the banns of marriages, and it does 
not appear in our present Prayer-Books. " Briefs " were 
letters patent issued by the Sovereign for the collection 
of alms for special purposes. They were abolished in 
1828. The only " Citation" now read in churches is the 
"Si Quis," directing persons who have anything to object 
to the ordination of candidates for holy orders to declare 
their objections to the Bishop. " Excommunications " 
are sentences of ecclesiastical censure issued by proper 
authority. They are now practically obsolete. 
6. The Sermon and the Offertory Sentences. — The 

Sermon anciently formed part of the Communion Ser- 
vice. It was sometimes preached from the altar steps. 
There are are two books of Homilies, the first issued in 
the beginning of Edward VI. 's reign, and the second in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a.d. 1563. The only form 
of prayer which is authorised for use before the Sermon 
is the Bidding Prayer, now only used in cathedral 
churches. The Church in Justin Martyr's time had col- 
lections every Sunday, and St. Paul prescribes the same 
rule to the Corinthian church (1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2). When 
the Jews came to their solemn feasts, they were not to 
appear before the Lord empty (Deut. xvi. 16, 17). The 
sentences from Scripture are to be read while the offer- 
tory is being collected. Some of the texts refer to the 
clergy as having a share in the offerings, and the others 
to the poor. When there is a Communion, the priest is 
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directed at this time to " place upon the table so much 
bread and wine as he shall think sufficient." 

7. Prayer for the Church Militant — The alms of the 
congregation having been received, we now proceed to the 
exercise of another branch of oar charity, viz., that of inter- 
cession. " Our alms, perhaps, are confined to a few indigent 
neighbours, but our prayers may extend to all mankind, 
by recommending them all to the mercies of God, who is 
able to supply and relieve them all" — Wheatley. Such 
an intercession is most fitly offered, when we are about 
to show forth the Lord's death, by which our great High 
Priest did once redeem us, and for ever continues to in- 
tercede for us in heaven. In King Edward's first book 
in 1549, this prayer formed the first part of the prayer 
of consecration. They were separated in 1552. All the 
primitive Liturgies contain a prayer for the whole Church 
of Christ. 

Notes. — 1. Militant, here in earth, — These words were added 
in 1552. 

2. And oblations. — These words were inserted in 1662. They 
probably refer to the bread and wine. 

3. Who by Thy holy Apostle has taught us. — 1 Tim. ii. 1, % 

4. Indifferently administer justice. — Impartially administer jus* 
tice. 

5. We also bless Thy holy name, etc. — This part of the prayer 
was added in 1662. It had previously appeared in the Scotch 
liturgy. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER IL 

1. What persons are to be repelled from the Commtmion? 
When was the Lord's Table, after the Reformation, finally placed 
in its present position ? Why does the Collect for Purity fitly 
come before the reading of the Commandments ? 

2. When were the Ten Commandments introduced into the 
Communion Service ? From what Bible is the translation taken ? 
What text commands us to pray for kings and all that are in 
authority ? 

3. State the supposed origin of the reading of the Epistle and 
Gospel at the Communion Service. When was the Nicene Creed 
drawn up? What are "Briefs" and "Excommunications?" 
When were the two books of Homilies issued ? 

4. Explain the words " oblations " and "indifferently '* in the 
Prayer tor the Church Militant. When was the latter part added 
to it ? When were the words "Militant, here in earth " inserted X 
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CHAPTER III 

THE TEXT OF THE COMMUNION SERVICE (continued). 

1. The Exhortations. — These form a peculiar part of 
our Communion Service. The first is similar to one in 
Hermann's Consultation, the second is said to have been 
written by Peter Martyr. The third appears first in 
the Order of Communion, 1548. In King Edward's first 
book it is stated that in cathedral churches, where there 
is daily Communion, it shall be sufficient to read it once 
a month. The Invitation commencing "Ye that do truly 
and earnestly repent you of your sins," has its counter- 
part in the ancient Liturgies. 

2. The Confession, Absolution, and Comfortable 

Words. — The Confession was compiled from a more 
lengthy form in Hermann's Consultation, and the Com- 
fortable Words were taken from the same source. The 
Absolution occurs in the Sarum Missal. It is in imitation 
of the ancient form of blessing recorded in Numbers vL 
24-26. 

3. The Lauds and Anthem. — " The next part of the 
office is Thanksgiving, which is so considerable a part of 
our present duty that it hath given name to the whole, 
and caused it to be called the Eucharist, or Sacrifice 
of Praise." — Wheatley. The part commencing with the 
Preface ("It is very meet, right, and our bounden duty," 
etc.) is the most solemn part of the office, and is called 
in ancient Liturgies the Canon. The versicles commen- 
cing " Lift up your hearts," and the anthem, " Therefore 
with angels and archangels," etc., are found in all the 
early Liturgies, and are nearly as old as Christianity 
itself. There are five Proper Prefaces, for Christmas day, 
Easter day, Ascension day, Whit-Sunday, and Trinity 
Sunday, of which those for Christmas day and Whit- 
Sunday were composed in 1549. The other three are 
very ancient. 

Note. — Therefore with Angels and Archangels, etc. — "That the 
angels were present at Divine mysteries hath been the opinion of 
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both heathens and Christians, and that they are specially present 
at the Lord's Supper is generally received. For since Jesus by 
His death hath united heaven* and earth, it is fit that in this 
commemoration of His passion we should begin to unite our 
voices with the heavenly choir, with whom we hope to praise 
Him to all eternity. For which end the Christians of the very 
first ages took this hymn into their office for the Sacrament, 
being of Divine origin (Isaiah vi. 3), and from the word ' Holy ' 
thrice repeated in it, called by the Greeks T^nrayiot } the Trisagion 
or 'Thrice Holy/ 1 '—Wheatley. 

2. Upon Easter-day and seven days after. — "The reason of 
their being fixed to eight days is taken from the practice of the 
Jews, who, by God's appointment, observed their greater festivals, 
some of them, for seven, and one (the feast of tabernacles) 
for eight days. And, therefore, the primitive church, thinking 
that the observation of Christian festivals ought not to come 
short of them, lengthened out their higher feasts to eight days. 
In the Roman church they had ten of them (Proper Prefaces), 
but our Reformers have only retained five of the most ancient." 
— Wheatley. 

4. The Prayer of Humble Access. — The Prayer of 

Humble Access appears first in the "Order of Com- 
munion," 1548. The sentence " We are not worthy so 
much as to gather up the crumbs under Thy table," 
manifestly refers to the reply of the Syro-Phenieian 
woman, " Truth, Lord ; yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 
which fall from their master's table" (Matt. xv. 27). 
In the Scotch Prayer-Book this prayer comes after the 
Prayer for Consecration, just before the minister receives, 
and it stands in the same place in the first Prayer-Book 
of King Edward VI. 

5. The Prayer of Consecration. — "This prayer is the 
most ancient and essential part of the whole Communion 
Office, and there are some who believe that the Apostles 
themselves, after a suitable introduction, used the latter 

part of it, from these words 'who in the same night/ etc., 
and it is certain that no Liturgy in the world hath altered 
that particular." — Wheatley, The primitive Liturgies 
contained a petition for the descent of the Holy Ghost 
on the sacramental elements, and this was continued in 
the Prayer of Consecration in King Edward's first Prayer- 
Book; but to satisfy the scruples of Martin Bucer, one of 
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the foreign Reformers, it was omitted in the second book. 
It was inserted in the Scotch Prayer-Book of 1637, and 
forms part of the existing Scotch and American liturgies. 
6. The Words of Administration. — The preceding 
Rubric directs the minister first to receive the Com- 
munion in both kinds himself, and then proceed to 
deliver the same to the bishops, priests, and deacons, if 
any be present, in order "that they may be ready to help 
the chief minister," as the first Prayer-Book of King 
Edward hath it. After that, he is to deliver to the 
people, also in order, into their hands, all meekly kneel- 
ing. It is a custom that has existed for more than a 
thousand years, to receive the Sacrament kneeling, and 
it is now observed by the Greek, Roman, and Lutheran 
churches. The first part of the words of administration, 
"The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ," "The Blood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ," was the only form used in St. 
Ambrose's time (about A.D. 400) at the delivery of the 
bread and wine, to which those who received answered 
" Amen." The next words, " Preserve thy body and soul 
to everlasting life," were added by St. Gregory (about 
A.ix 600), and these were all that King Edward's first 
Prayer-Book contained. They were wholly omitted in 
the second book, and the accompanying clauses, " Take 
and eat this," etc., " Drink this," etc., placed in their 
stead. On the accession of Queen Elizabeth, these forms 
were joined together, and they have remained so ever 
since. Speaking of the practice of the Roman church in 
administering the Sacrament to the laity under one kind 
only, Wheatley remarks : " When we appeal to the prac- 
tice of the primitive ages, they leave us, and the most 
impartial of them will allow that the custom of communi- 
cating under one kind only, as is now used in the Church 
of Rome, was unknown to the world for a thousand years 
after Christ." When all have communicated, the minister 
is directed to return to the Lord's Table, and reverently 
place upon it what remaineth of the consecrated elements, 
covering the same with a fair linen cloth. 

7. The Lord's Prayer and ttxa too ^x^st* ^^s^Sa%, 
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—The part of the service commencing with the Lord's 
Prayer is called the Post-Communion. As our Saviour 
concluded His last supper with a hymn, it has been the 
custom in all churches to end this service with solemn 
forms of prayer and thanksgiving. The Lord's Prayer 
was placed here in 1552, in the second Prayer-Book of 
King Edward VI. "We know that to as many as receive 
Christ, He gives power to become the sons of God (John 
i. 12), so that we may now all with one heart and with 
one voice address ourselves cheerfully to God, and very 
properly call Him ' Our Father.' " — Wheatley. The first 
of the thanksgivings after the Communion, was placed 
in King Edward's first Prayer-Book immediately after 
the Consecration Prayer, and was known as the Prayer 
of Oblation. In the Scotch Liturgy it still occupies this 
position. " St Paul beseeches us, by the mercies of God, 
to present our bodies a living sacrifice, holy and accept- 
table, to God, as our reasonable service (Romans xii. 1). 
And the fathers esteemed it one great part of this office 
to dedicate ourselves to God." — Wheatley. The second 
thanksgiving was composed in 1549. 

8. The Gloria in Excelsis and the Blessing.— It is 

in accordance with our Saviour's practice (Matt. xxvi. 30) 
to conclude this office with a hymn. The Gloria in 
Uxcehis is a very ancient composition. Its opening 
sentences are taken from Holy Scripture (Luke ii. 14), 
and the latter part is ascribed to Telesphorus, Bishop of 
Borne (a.d. 139). The whole hymn, with very little 
difference, is found in the Apostolical Constitutions (2nd 
or 3rd century). In the first book of King Edward 
this hymn was placed at the beginning of the service, 
and that is its position in the Roman Missal. The first 
clause of the Blessing is taken from Philip, iv. 7 ; the 
latter part was added by the Reformers, probably from 
Hermann's Consultation. It also resembles blessings in 
ancient Anglo-Saxon offices. 

9. The Additional Prayers. — The addition of these 
prayers to the Communion offic© ia in ^wc&s»Rfc>"*ft^ 
the practice of the early LiturgifcB. T T\x^ T&a.^^ ^a»R^ 
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not only in the Communion Service, but at Morning and 
Evening Prayer, and in the Litany. The first, second, 
and fourth are taken from the old Sacramentaries ; the 
third, fifth, and sixth were composed in 1549. 

10. The Rubrics after the Communion. — The priest 
is not permitted to celebrate the Communion, unless there 
be three at the least to communicate with him. This 
Rubric was designed to prevent the solitary masses of 
the Church of Borne, and the number three was adopted 
because our Saviour seems to require three to make 
up a congregation (Matt. xviiL 20). In cathedrals and 
collegiate churches, the Communion is to be celebrated 
every Sunday at the least. In St. Paul's Cathedral, the 
custom of daily communion was revived on the 1st Jan. 
1877. The Rubric concerning the kind of bread to be 
used at the Communion depends upon the meaning of the 
phrase, " it shall suffice." The point in dispute is whether 
by this Rubric wafer bread is forbidden. The question 
is now before the Court of Final Appeal. The Rubric 
requiring every parishioner to communicate three times 
in the year follows the Canons of several councils, and 
the three seasons were Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun- 
tide. The Rubric insists that every parishioner shall 
communicate at Easter, but does not prescribe the other 
times when he is to attend. The Jews were commanded 
to appear at the three great feasts of unleavened bread, 
of weeks and tabernacles (Deut. xvi. 16). The Rubric 
concerning kneeling at the Communion was inserted in 
King Edward's second book 1552, omitted at the accession 
of Elizabeth, but restored at the Savoy Conference, 1662. 
The words "corporal presence," were then substituted for 
" real and essential presence." 

Note. — By the Ridsdale Judgment delivered, May 12, 1877, 
Wafer Bread made in the ordinary manner is declared illegal. 
It was decided, however, that "Bread 'such as is usual to be 
eaten/ but circular, and having such a degree of thinness as 
might justify its being termed wafers . . . could not be pro- 
nounced illegal." 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER in. 

1. From what source did the compilers of the Prayer-Book 
take the Confession and Comfortable Words ? Where does that 
part of the service which is called the Canon commence ? For 
what days are Proper Prefaces provided ? 

2. When did the prayer of Humble Access first appear ? Give 
the history of the two clauses in the words of adminstration. 
By what name is the first thanksgiving after the Communion 
known ? In what position does it occur in King Edward's first 
Prayer-Book, and the Scotch Liturgy ? 

3. Who is supposed to be the author of the hymn, "Glory be to 
God on high, etc.? Where was it placed in King Edward's 
first Prayer-Book ? From what text of Scripture is the first part 
of the blessing taken ? 

4. How many are required to be present to communicate with 
the minister, and why was this number fixed upon ? How many 
times does the Church require each parishioner to communicate? 
Give the history of the Rubric concerning kneeling at the Com- 
munion. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE OFFICE OF PUBLIC BAPTISM OF INFANTS. 

1. Number of Offices. — There are three offices for 
Baptism in the Book of Common Prayer: (1) Public 
Baptism of Infants, (2) Private Baptism of Infants 
(these occur in the first Prayer-Book of King Edward), 
(3) Baptism to such as are of Riper Years (this was added 
at the Savoy Conference, 1662). 

2. Origin of this Bite. — Baptism was in use among 
the Jews before the time of Christ as the means of admit- 
ting individual heathens to their religious privileges. It 
was employed by John the Baptist as an outward and 
visible sign that those who submitted to it had entered 
upon the life of repentance, the necessity of which it was 
his mission to proclaim. Our Lord Himself was baptized 
by John (Luke iii. 21), and afterwards He by His disciples 
practised this rite (John iii 22; iv. 2). Before His 
ascension into heaven, He commanded His Apostles, 
" Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them 
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in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost" (Matt xxviii. 19 ; Mark xvi. 16). After 
St. Peter's sermon on the day of Pentecost about 3000 
persons were baptized (Acts ii 41). Philip baptized the 
Ethiopian eunuch (Acts viii. 38), and St. Paul, on his 
conversion, received this sacrament (Acts ix. 18). 

3. The Lawfulness of Infant Baptism. — The baptism 
of infants is not expressly mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, but a careful comparison of passages will show that 
it is implied. Our Saviour bade His Apostles go and 
make disciples of all nations, baptizing them; and we read 
in several places of whole households being baptized 
(Acts xvi 15, 33; 1 Cor. L 16); and children form 
a large proportion of nations and households. Again, 
baptism is to the Christian what circumcision was to the 
Jew, an admission into Cod's covenant; as, therefore, 
infants were circumcised, so they are baptized. Concern- 
ing the testimony of the early writers, Justin Martyr 
states that Baptism is to us in the stead of circumcision; 
Irenaeus includes intants among those who were " born 
again to God" Tertullian speaks of Infant Baptism as 
the general practice of his time, though he thought to 
defer it was more profitable. In the next century, Origen 
states that infants were baptized by the usage of the Church. 
In a council held in Africa, about the year 250, St. Cyprian, 
and sixty-six bishops with him, declared that none were to 
hindered from Baptism and the grace of God. " Which 
rule, 11 he says, " as it holds for all, so we think it more 
especially to be observed in reference to infants, and 
persons newly bom," 

3. The Rubrics before this Office. — These declare that 
it is most convenient for Baptism to be administered on 
Sundays and holy-days, "when the most number of people 
come together;" and that there shall be "for every male 
child to be baptised, two godfathers and one godmother ; 
and for every female, one godfather and two godmothers 
(this was inserted in 1662). The Baptism is to take 
place after the Second Lesson, at Morning or Evening 
Prayer, 
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4. The Address and Introductory Prayers. — The 

question is first asked if the child has been already bap- 
tized or no, because Baptism is never to be repeated. 
The address to the congregation appears in King Edward's 
first Prayer-Book, 1549, and is similar to the first part of 
ttie exhortation in Hermann's Consultation. The refer- 
ence to our Saviour's words, " none can enter into the 
kingdom of God," etc., is John iii. 5. The first prayer 
was taken from Hermann's Consultation. It appears in 
King Edward's first book, 1549, but it was altered in the 
second book, 1552. The second prayer is the translation 
of a prayer in the Sarum Office. Between these two 
prayers (in King Edward's first book), the priest was to 
ask the name of the child, and to make a cross on his 
forehead and breast, saying, "Receive the sign of the 
holy cross both in thy forehead and in thy breast, in 
token that thou shalt not be ashamed to confess thy faith 
in Christ crucified," and so on as in our office. After 
the second prayer occurred a form of exorcism, commen- 
cing, "I command thee, unclean spirit, in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, that thou come 
out, and depart from these infants," etc. This was omitted 
in 1552. 

5. The Gospel, Exhortation, and Thanksgiving. — 
The Gospel is taken from St. Mark x. 13, and is the same 
as that in Hermann's Consultation. In the Sarum Office, 
the corresponding passage from St. Matthew was read 
(xix. 13-15). The brief exhortation which follows the 
Gospel was taken from Hermann's Consultation, and the 
accompanying prayer or thanksgiving was derived from 
the same source. 

6. The Questions to the Sponsors. — The address to the 

godfathers and godmothers appears to have been adapted 
from Hermann's Consultation. Of the four questions, 
the last was added at the Savoy Conference, 1662, but 
the vow is of great antiquity. The promise of renoun- 
cing the devil, world, and the flesh, has been required from 
candidates for Baptism from the earliest ages. Philip 
asked the eunuch before he baptized him if he believed 
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with all his heart (Acts viii. 37), and the Church hath 
ever since demanded of those who present themselves to 
be baptized if they believe all the articles of the Christian 
faith. St. Paul tells us that they who are baptized must 
walk in newness of life (Rom. vi. 4), and therefore the 
question is asked if the child will keep God's holy will 
and commandments. 

7. The Four Petitions, and Prayer for the Sanctifi- 
cation of the Water. — This part of the service occurs 
in King Edward's first Prayer-Book, at the end of the 
form for Private Baptism, for use at the consecration of 
the font. The water in the font was to be changed every 
month at the least, and then these petitions (with others 
now omitted) and the accompanying prayer were to be 
said. At the remonstrances of Bucer, who, however, 
acknowledged the antiquity of the custom, this ceremony 
was abolished in 1552, and the prayers placed in their 
present position. The words, " Sanctify this water to 
the mystical washing away of sin," were inserted in 1662. 

8. The Administration of Baptism. — The priest is to 
take the child into his arms, demand its name of the god- 
parents, and if they state it can bear it, " dip it into the 
water discreetly and warily ; " or, if the child is weak, 
" it shall suffice to pour water upon it," using the words, 
"N., I baptise thee in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen." Thus, it seems, 
baptism by immersion is the rule of the Church; baptism 
by sprinkling is not mentioned ; what is stated as suffi- 
cient is " to pour water upon it." It is probable that in 
this way the Philippian jailer was baptized (Acts xvi. 
33), as it is not likely that at such an exigency they 
had sufficient water at hand for immersion. In King 
Edward's first book, after the Baptism, the godfathers 
and godmothers were to " take and lay their hands upon 
the child, and the minister to put on him his white 
vesture, commonly called his chrism," with a suitable 
address. The priest was then to anoint the child on the 
head, praying in an accompanying form that God might 
" vouchsafe to anoint thee with the unction of His Holy 
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Spirit, and bring thee to the inheritance of everlasting 

life." The form commencing, "We receive this child 

into the congregation of Christ's church/' was inserted 

here in King Edward's second Prayer-Book, 1552. The 

ceremony of crossing the child on the forehead and breast 

had formerly occurred in the earlier part of the Service. 

Note. — "The forehead is the seat of blushing and shame, for 
which reason the child is to be signed with the cross on that 
part of him, 'in token that hereafter he shall not be ashamed to 
confess the faith of Christ crucified, 1 " etc — Wheatley. 

9. The Concluding Exhortations and Prayers.— "The 

conclusion of the office of Baptism resembles that described 
in the Apostolical Constitutions, where the newly-baptized 
are directed to repeat the Lord's Prayer and another con- 
cluding prayer." — Palmer. The Address, Lord's Prayer, and 
Thanksgiving, were placed here in King Edward's second 
book, 1552. The Exhortation to the sponsors was com- 
posed in 1549. The Declaration concerning the undoubted 
salvation of baptized children dying before they commit 
actual sin, was formerly one of the Rubrics to the Con- 
firmation Service. It was placed here in 1662, and a 
reference was made to the 30th Canon, as containing 
the reasons why the sign of the cross had been retained 
in Baptism. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER IV 

1. How many offices for Baptism are there in the Prayer-Book ? 
When was the last added ? Trace the history of Baptism through 
the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. Show that Infant Baptism 
is lawful. What is the testimony of early Christian writers on 
this point ? 

2. In what days, and at what part of the service is the Baptism 
to take place? From what book did our Reformers borrow many 
of the Exhortations and Prayers in this office ? What ancient 
forms were in the first book of King Edward, which have been 
since left out ? 

3. How many questions are put to the sponsors, and to what 
do they refer ? Where were the four Petitions which follow 
originally used. 

4. How does the Church direct the child to be baptised? 
Why is the sign of the cross made on the child's forehead? 
Where did the Declaration concerning the salvation of children 
dying early appear before 1662. 

Z 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE OFFICES FOR PRIVATE BAPTISM OF CHILDREN AND 

THE BAPTISM OF ADULTS. 

1. The Introductory Rubrics. — The three Rubrics pre- 
ceding this service were in King Edward's first Prayer- 
Book. The last, however, has been extensively altered, 
first in 1604, and afterwards in 1662. This Rubric, up 
to 1604, ran as follows : — "First, let them that be pre- 
sent call upon God for His grace, and say the Lord's 
Prayer if the time will suffer," which was an acknow- 
ledgment of the validity of lay baptism. Concerning 
this subject, Wheatley writes : " It is true there are some 
few of the primitive writers, who allow laymen to baptize 
in case of necessity ; but there are more and earlier of 
the fathers who disallow that practice." In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Bishops attempted by a Canon of 
Convocation to interpret this Rubric as only permitting 
baptism to be administered by a lawful minister or 
deacon and by none other," but the Queen refused to 
allow the alteration. At the Hampton Court Conference 
in 1604, this question was fully discussed, and the last 
Rubric was altered, containing instead of " First let them 
that are present," "First let the lawful minister and them 
that be present." This Rubric was changed to its pre- 
sent form in 1662. 

2. The Order of Private Baptism.— The third Rubric 
directs the minister to commence the office with the Lord's 
Prayer, and then proceed to say as many of the Collects 
in the order of Public Baptism " as the time and present 
exigence will suffer." Then the child being named by 
some one who is present, he is to pour water on it, with 
the repetition of the usual form. If the child live, it is 
to be afterwards brought into the church, and the rest of 
the office contains the order that is to be followed on this 
occasion. 
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3. Questions to be asked concerning the Completer 

of Private Baptism. — When the child is brought into the 
church, if the same minister officiates who privately baptized 
it, he certifies to the congregation that the ceremony has 
been properly performed. Bat if some other clergyman has 
baptized it, he asks four questions concerning the name 
of the minister who officiated, the names of witnesses who 
were present, and the matter and the words with which 
it has been baptized. If the answers are satisfactory, he 
is to proceed, certifying to the congregation that " all is 
well done, and according to due order." If, however, the 
answers are so uncertain " as that it cannot appear that 
the child was baptized with water, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, (which 
are essential parts of baptism,") the priest is to baptize it 
after the form in Public Baptism, changing the form there 
prescribed into the following: " If thou art not already 
baptized, I baptize thee," etc. 

4. Order and Composition of this Office. — The office 
is composed of the same prayers, questions, and addresses 
as in that for Public Baptism, with slight alterations. 
The sponsors are not asked, "Wilt thou be baptized in 
this faith?" since the child is already baptized. It was 
thought proper to retain sponsors in this office, "for 
though the child was baptized without godfathers at first 
(when being more likely to die than live, there seemed 
no occasion for any to undertake for its future behaviour), 
yet if it lives, and is brought to church, it is fit there 
should be some to give security that it shall be well 
educated and instructed." — WheaUey. When the spon- 
sors have answered the questions, the priest receives the 
child into the Church, and the office concludes with the 
same thanksgiving and exhortation as is used in public 
baptism. 

5. The Introductory Rubrics to the Baptismal Office 

for Adults. — This office was inserted into the Prayer- 
Book in 1662, to meet the cases of numerous persons not 
baptized in their infancy during the prevalence of Ana- 
baptism and Quakerism during the Great Rebellion, and 
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also for the baptism of converts from heathenism in the 
colonies. The first Rubric states that timely notice is 
to be given " to the Bishop or whom he shall appoint for 
that purpose/ 1 so that the candidate may be examined 
whether he is sufficiently instructed in the Christian reli- 
gion, and that he may be exhorted to prepare himself 
" with prayers and fasting for the receiving of this holy 
sacrament." This was always strictly enjoined as a requi- 
site for adult baptism in the primitive church* God- 
fathers and godmothers are required by this office not to 
answer the questions for the candidates, but to be wit- 
nesses of the engagement they have made, and " to put 
them in mind what a solemn vow, promise, and profession 
they have now made before this congregation, and before 
you their ohosen witnesses." 

6. Order and Contents of this Office.-— The Introduc- 
tory Exhortation was changed in its earlier sentences. 
The two prayers that follow are similar to those in the 
office for Public Baptism, but a rubric omitted in the 
other office directs the congregation to kneel while they 
are being said. The Gospel is taken from St. John iii. 
1-8. The Exhortation after the Gospel was mostly com- 
posed for this office, and contains the important statement 
that the sacraments are necessary where they may be 
had : " Wherefore ye may perceive the great necessity of 
this Sacrament where it may be had." The four ques- 
tions are demanded of the candidates themselves, and the 
rest of the office is exactly similar to that of Public 
Baptism, with the exception that " person " is substituted 
for " child." The concluding Exhortation is divided into 
two parts, one for the sponsors, and the other for the 
newly-baptized. A Rubric following states that it is 
expedient " that every person thus baptized should be 
confirmed by the Bishop so soon after his baptism as con- 
veniently may be, that so he may be admitted to the 
Holy Communion." A second Rubric sanctions the use 
of the office for Private Baptism in the case of unbaptized 
adults who are dangerously ill, changing the words 
" infant " and " child " for " person." 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER V. 

1. When did the Church of England exclude from her Rubrics 
the direction authorising baptism by laymen ? What does she 
direct to be afterwards done, if the answers concerning the Pri- 
vate Baptism are uncertain and doubtful ? 

2. Why are sponsors required on a child baptized privately 
being afterwards received into the Church? When was the office 
of Baptism for those of Riper Years added to the Prayer-Book ? 
Why was it added at that time ? 

3. How are the candidates for Adult Baptism directed to pre- 
pare themselves ? Why are godfathers and godmothers required 
in this office ? What important statement concerning the neces- 
sity of sacraments is made in this office ? 



PART VI. 

THE OCCASIONAL OFFICE& 



CHAPTER I. 

THE CATECHISM AND THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION. 

1. History of the Catechism. — The Catechism origi- 
nally appeared in King Edward's first Prayer-Book (1549) 
as a part of the Confirmation Service. The heading is 
" Confirmation, wherein is contained a Catechism for 
Children." This form ends with the paraphrase of the 
Lord's Prayer; the part relating to the sacraments, 
ascribed to Bishop Overall, not being added till 1604. 
There is a Catechism inserted in the Confirmation Office 
of Hermann's Consultation, which slightly resembles 
that in the Prayer-Bcok. 

2. Order of the Catechism. — The Catechism contains, 
in a simple form, the doctrines of the Church on the two 
Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's Supper. The 
order and connection of the first part of the Catechism 
may be seen by the following table : — 

Baptism. 

1*$ Answer, 2nd Answer. 3rd Answer. 

Its effect: "Wherein The Three Promises Their binding nature. 
I was made," etc. made for the child. 

! 

1. Renunciation of 2. Belief in the 3. Obedience to 

Devil, World, and Articles of the God's command- 

Flesh. Christian Faith. ments. 

Apostles' Creed The Ten Uommand- 
and Summary. ments and Summary. 

These cannot be kept 
without God's grace, to 
be sought for by ear- 
nest prayer, wherefore 
the child is taught the 
Lord's Prayer and 
Paraphrase. 
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The second put relating to the Sacraments admits in a 
similar manner of dasstficatioii. The following table 
will show the order of the contents : — 



L General Description of the Sacraments. 



I. The number of the 2. The Definition of 
Sacrament*. the Ward. 

" Two only, as gene- " 
rally necessary to 
salvation, Baptism, 
and the Supper of 
the Lord." 



3w The Parts of a 
Sacrament. 

I mean an outward "Two, the outward 

and risible sign of risible sign, and 

an inward and the inward and 

spiritual grace, spiritual grace, " 
green unto us,' 
etc. 



EL Special Instruction in the Sacrament of 

Baptism. 

1. Outward and Visi- 2. Inward and Spirit- 



ble Sign. 

u Water, wherein the 
person is baptized, 
In the name of the 
Father, and of the 
Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost 3 



not Grace. 

"A death unto sin, 
and a new birth 
unto rigbteous- 
"etc 



« 



n 



3L The Requirements 
for Baptism. 

Repentance, where- 
by they forsake sin, 
said faith, etc. 

i 

Supplementary Ques- 
tion asking why in- 
fants are baptized 
who cannot show 
Repentance and 
Faith. Answer — 
" Because they pro- 
mise them both, by 
their sureties," etc. 

III. Special Instruction en the Sacrament of 

the Lord's Supper. 

Preliminary Question. — "Why was the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper ordained ? For the continual remembrance of the sacri- 
fice of the death of Christ, and of the benefits which we receive 
thereby.' 



n 



1. Outward Part 
or Sign. 

"Bread and Wine, 
which the Lord 
hath commanded 
to be received." 



2. Inward Part or 
Thing signified. 

"The Body and 
Blood of Christ, 
which are Yerily 
and indeed 
taken," eta 



3. Benefits of which 
we are partakers. 

" The strengthen- 
ing and refresh- 
ing of oar souls 
by the Body and 

Blood of Christ/' 

etc 



4. The Requirements 
for worthy reeep- 

tion. 
Self- examination 
concerning Re- 
pentance, Faith, 
and Charity. 
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S. The Rubrics at the end of the Catechism.— The 

Rubrics do not require a sermon to be preached at Even- 
ing Prayer, but in the place of that, the first Rubric 
after the Catechism directs the Curate upon Sundays and 
Holy-days, "after the Second Lesson at Evening Prayer," 
to instruct the children in some part of the Church Cate- 
chism. The second Rubric enjoins "fathers, mothers, 
masters, and dames, 19 to cause their " children, servants, 
and apprentices," to attend to be catechised. The third 
Rubric directs that children, who have arrived at a com- 
petent age, and can say the Catechism, are to be brought 
to the Bishop to be confirmed. The last Rubric directs 
the Curate to send to the Bishop a list of the names of 
those he considers fit for Confirmation. 

Note. — 1. Concerning the practice of the Jews in imparting 
religious instruction to the young, Wheatley writes: "As to the 
Jews, Josephus tells us that they were above all things careful 
that their children might be instructed in the law; to which end 
they had in every village a person called the 'instructor of 
babes ' (to which St. Paul seems to allude, Rom. ii. 19), whose 
business it was to teach children the law till they were ten years 
of age, and from thence till they were fifteen, to instruct them 
in the Talmud. Grotius tells us that at thirteen they were 
brought to the house of God in order to be publicly examined, 
and being approved, were then declared to be ' children of the 
precept,' i.e., they were obliged to keep the law, and were from 
thenceforth answerable for their own sins." 

4. History of the Rite of Confirmation. — The refer- 
ences to Confirmation in the Acts of the Apostles are 
two in number. The first, in Acts viii 14-17, states 
that Philip preached the Gospel in Samaria, and that 
many persons were converted and baptized. The Church 
at Jerusalem, hearing of this, sent to them the Apostles, 
Peter and John, who " prayed for them that they might 
receive the Holy Ghost. For as yet He was fallen on 
none of them : only they were baptized in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. Then laid they their hands on them, 
and they received the Holy Ghost." Again, in Acts 
xix. 2, we find St. Paul administering this rite on per- 
sons who had been baptized. In Heb. vi. 2, the writer 
includes " the laying on of han&a" a» ana oi ^Qh&lo&sfar 
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mental doctrines of Christianity; and Wheatley remarks, 
" This single text of St. Paul is, even in Calvin's opinion, 
abundantly sufficient to prove Confirmation to be of 
apostolical institution." 

5. Title, Introductory Preface, and Questions to the 
Candidates. — The title of the office is as follows: " Con- 
firmation or Laying on of Hands upon those that are 
baptized, and come to years of discretion." The Preface 
states that the Church has thought good to order " that 
none hereafter shall be confirmed but such as can say 
the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments, and can also answer to such other questions as in 
the Short Catechism are contained." This Preface, the 
Question to the Candidates, and their answer, were added 
to the Confirmation Office in 1662. Previous to that 
date, the service commenced with the versicle, " Our 
help is in the name of the Lord," etc. 

Note. — "In the primitive church, Confirmation was adminis- 
tered as soon as possible after baptism, even in the case of 
infants. Indeed St. Gregory Nazianzen declares, that as every 
age is fit for receiving baptism, so every age is fit for receiving 
Confirmation. In the Western church, however, the custom of 
deferring the rite till the candidate has passed the period of in- 
fancy is now established universally. In the Greek church, 
Confirmation is still administered immediately after baptism." — 
Prayer-Book Interleaved. 

6. Order and Contents of the Office. — The first and 
second versicles are the same as those in King Edward's 
first Prayer-Book and the Sarum Office. In these offices, 
the third was as follows : " The Lord be with you. And 
with thy spirit." The prayer, " Almighty and everlasting 
God," is very ancient, coming down to us through the 
Sarum Office from the Sacramentary of St. Gelasius, A.D. 
494. It was slightly altered in 1552. The Bishop next 
lays his hand "upon the head of every one severally, 
saying, "Defend, O Lord, this Thy child with Thy 
heavenly grace," etc. This part of the office was intro- 
duced in 1552. The versicle, " The Lord be with you," 
etc., and the Lord's Prayer, weifc insetted. VaAWlu ^^aa 
Collect after the Lord's Prayer ov\^uaX\.^ w^Rwasfc. ^ 
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1Tm g Edward's first Prayer-Book, 1549 ; it slightly re- 
sembles a prayer in the Confirmation Office of Hermann's 
Consultation. The second Collect was placed here in 
1662, it is one of the six Collects that occur at the end of 
the Communion Service. The Blessing is the same as 
that in King Edward's first Prayer-Book and the Saram 
Office. 

Nans.— L In King Edward's first Prayer-Book, 1549, the 
rite of Confirmation was administered as follows: — After the 
prayer, " Almighty and everhving God," the Bishop proceeded, 
"Sign them, O Lord, and mark them to he Thine for ever by the 
virtue of Thy holy cross and passion. Confirm and strengthen 
them with the inward unction of Thy Holy Ghost, mercifully 
onto everlasting life. Amen." 

Then the Bishop shall cross them in the forehead, saying: "N. 
I sign thee with the sign of the cross, and lay my hand upon 
thee : In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen." 

And thus shall he do to every child one after another. And 
when he hath laid his hand upon every child, then shall he say: — 

" The peace of the Lord abide with yon." 

Answer. — "And with thy spirit." 

2. The Rubric at the end of the Confirmation Office states 
that "none shall be admitted to the Holy Communion until 
such time as he be confirmed, or be ready and desirous to be 
confirmed." 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER L 

1. In what Prayer-Book did the Catechism originally appear? 
and of what office did it form a part ? When were the questions 
and answers relating to the Sacraments added to the Catechism ? 

2. When does the Rubric direct the Curate to instruct the 
children in the Catechism? What references are there in the 
Acts of the Apostles to the rite of Confirmation? In what 
epistle is it mentioned as one of the doctrines of the Church ? 

3. When was the first part of the Confirmation Service added, 
and at what part of the present service did the old, office com- 
mence? When was the form "Defend, O Lord, this Thy child," 
etc. , inserted in the office ? What other ceremony was used in 
Confirmation in King Edward's first Prayer-Book? 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE SOLEMNIZATION OF MATRIMONY 

1. Publication of the Banns. — The Rubric, as it was 
left in 1662, directed these to be published in the church 
on three successive Sundays or Holy-days, immediately 
before the sentences of the offertory. But the Marriage 
Acts (26 George IL, c. 33, and 4 George TV., c. 76) 
direct that " the said Banns shall be published on three 
Sundays preceding the solemnization of marriage, during 
the time of Morning Service, or of Evening Service, if there 
be no Morning Service in such church or chapel in any 
of those Sundays immediately after the Second Lesson." 
This is supposed by some to mean that the Banns are to 
be published as the Rubric of 1662 directs, if there is 
Morning Service; but if there is no Morning Service they 
are to be given out immediately after the Second Lesson 
at Evening Service. However this may be, the Queen's 
printers altered the text of the Rubric to bring it into 
what they supposed to be conformity to the Act of Par- 
liament, and omitted a Rubric referring to it in the 
Communion Office. " Bann " is a barbarous Latin word, 
which signifies to put out an edict or proclamation. If 
the persons that are to be married dwell in different 
parishes, the banns are to be asked in both parishes, 
"and the curate of the one parish shall not solemnise 
matrimony betwixt them without a certificate being thrice 
asked from the curate of the other parish. ,, The persons 
to be married are directed to come into the body of the 
church with their friends and neighbours. 

Notes. — 1. " The Council of Laodicea forbids all marriages in 
the time of Lent, and several other canons add other times in 
which matrimony was not to be solemnised." — Wheatley. 

2. By Canon 62, marriages must be solemnised between the 
hours of eight and twelve in the morning. 

3. The reason given in the Salisbury Manual for the direction 
that the woman is to stand at the left hand of her husband, is 
because the rib out of which the woman was formed was taken 
out of the left side of Adam. Wheatley characterises this reason 
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as a very weak one, and says that the right hand side, as the 
most honourable place, is given to the man, as being the head of 
his wife. 

2. The Address to the Congregation. — The address to 

the congregation was inserted in 1549. The beginning 
and ending of it were taken* from the Salisbury Manual; 
the other part bears some resemblance to that in Hermann's 
Consultation, The Salisbury Manual has a form similar 
to that commencing, "I require and charge you both," etc. 
The impediments which they are called upon to reveal 
are such as follows : — (1) a preceding marriage or contract, 

S ; 2) consanguinity (relationship by blood) or affinity 
relationship by marriage), and (3) want of the consent 
of their parents or guardians, when the persons to be 
married are under the age of twenty-one years. If any 
of these impediments are alleged, the person that declares 
it "will be bound, and sufficient sureties with him, to the 
parties, or else put in a caution (to the full value of such 
charges as the persons to be married do thereby sustain) 
to prove his allegation ; then the solemnization must be 
deferred until such time as the truth be tried." 

3. The Espousals. — The mutual consent of the parties 
constitutes the very essence of the marriage ceremony, 
and therefore the minister now proceeds to ask the man 
and the woman if they agree to be joined together in 
Holy Matrimony. The part of the service beginning 
with this question was called in the Salisbury Manual, 
the Espousals, and was anciently performed some weeks 
or months, or perhaps years before. This part of the 
service is to be performed in the body of the church. 

Note. — "In the Greek Church there are to be seen to this day 
two different offices — viz., the one of Espousals, and the other 
of Marriage. But it oftentimes happening that the deferring 
the marriage caused the parties espoused to break their engage- 
ment, Leo Philosophus, an emperor of the East, commanded 
by an edict that the Espousals and Marriage should be both 
performed on the same day. The usual custom of the modern 
Greeks is to use both offices at the same time. And it is probable 
that in the west, as well as in the east, the custom of celebrating 
the Espousals and Nuptials at the same time did long obtain, and 
at last occasioned both offices to be united in one." — Wheatley. 
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4. The Betrothal. — The form for plighting the troth 
is the same as in King Edward's first Prayer-Book, 1549, 
except that in 1662 "till death us depart " was changed 
to "till death us do part." It agrees also with the service 
in the Salisbury Manual, except that "according to God's 
holy word and ordinance " was substituted for " if holy 
chyrche it woll ordeyne." The antiquity of that part of 
the rite where the minister calls upon the father to give 
his daughter away appears from its universal use among 
heathens and Christians; hence the common scriptural 
expression of giving a daughter to wife. The bride is, 
however, first given, not to the man but to the minister, 
which signifies that the father resigns her up to God, who 
now provides a wife for the man, as he did at first for 
Adam. The joining of hands naturally signifies forming 
a friendship and making a covenant, and so it is very 
suitably employed in marriage. In the form used for 
plighting the troth, the York Manual had in addition to 
the other engagements the words " for fairer for fouler," 
to prevent any objection from either party declining on 
their comeliness or beauty. In the same Manual, the 
minister, instead of asking the woman if she would serve 
and obey her husband, demanded if she would be " buxum" 
(boughsome, pliable, obedient) to him. 

5. The Ceremony of the Ring, and Completion of 

the Marriage. — In King Edward's first Prayer-Book the 
Rubric directs that "the man shall give unto the woman a 
ring, and other tokens of spousage as gold or silver." The 
giving of the gold and silver were discontinued in 1552. 
Wheatleysays these'are "the remains of an ancient custom, 
whereby it was usual for the man to purchase the woman, 
laying down for the price of her a certain sum of money, or 
else performing certain articles or conditions as an equiva- 
lent" (Gen. xxxiv. 12, xxix. 18, 27, 30; 1 Sam. xvii. 25). 
The reason why a ring was selected for a pledge is that 
anciently it was a seal by which all orders were signed, 
and so the delivery of it was a frign that the person to 
whom it was given was admitted into the highest friend- 
ship and trust. It is, however, now used as a visible 
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sign of the covenant of marriage made between the man 
and the woman. The ring ia to be put on the fourth 
finger of the woman, because, as the Rubric of the Salis- 
bury *U*«if 1 says, "from thence proceeds a particular 
vein to the hearty" an opinion that is now exploded. The 
word "worship" was promised to be changed for "honour" 
at the Savoy Co nfe rence, 1662, bat the change was not 
made. The last part of the form, " In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holj Ghost. Amen," 
is a solemn confirmation of the covenant here made, 
investing it with the highest sanctities of religion. The 
prayer, " O Eternal God," seems to have been made up 
from two prayers in the Salisbury Manual, used at the 
blessing of the ring. The priest now joins their right 
hands together, solemnly declaring, "Those whom God 
hath joined together let no man put asunder." He next 
makes a solemn announcement that the marriage is com- 
pleted, and pronounces that they be man and wife together, 
"in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost." 
The blessing was somewhat altered in 1552. The service 
to be said in the body of the church ends with this bles- 
sing. 

Note. — "The Sarum Office ordered that the bridegroom should 
put the ring on the woman's thumb, saying, 'In nomine Patris' 
(in the name of the Father; then on the second finger (the fore- 
finger), saying, 'et Fun' (and of the Son); then on the third 
finger, saying ' et Spiritns Sancti ' (and of the Holy Ghost); then 
on the fourth finger, saying, * Amen; ' and there leave the ring, 
because there is a vein going thence to the heart; and by the 
resonance of silver is signified the inner love which should be 
always fresh between them " — Prayer-Booh Interleaved. 

6. The Concluding Part of the Office.— The Rubric 
now directs the minister and clerks to go to the Lord's 
Table, for by all the Prayer-Books until 1662, the new- 
married persons were obliged to receive the Holy Com- 
munion the same day. This part of the service was 
intended to be used in connection with the Communion 
Office. In the first prayer, "Abraham and Sarah 1 ' were 
substituted in 1552 for an allusion to "Thobie and Sara," 
in the Apocryphal Book of Tobit. The concluding exhor- 
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tation is to be read if there is no sermon preached on the 
occasion. It originally appeared in King Edward's first 
Prayer-Book, 1549. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER II. 

1. On how many Sundays are the Banns of Marriage to be 
published ? Between what hours are marriages to be solemnised ? 
What are the chief impediments to marriage ? 

2. What is the first part of the Marriage Service called ? Was 
it always used at the same time as the Marriage itself ? What 
was given to the woman besides a ring in King Edward's first 
Book and the Salisbury Manual ? Why was a rang selected as a 
symbol of marriage ? 

3. With what service were the concluding supplication and 
prayers intended to be used ? When was the Rubric changed 
which obliged new-married people to receive the Communion ? 



CHAPTER III 

THE ORDER FOR THE VISITATION AND COMMUNION OF 

THE SICK. 

1. The Origin of the Office. — Mr. Blunt says, in bis 
Key to the Prayer-Booh : " Nearly all the Rubrics and 
prayers of this office are to be found in the ancient service- 
books of the Church of England, and some of the prayers 
can be traced to the times of the primitive church. Where 
alterations or additions have been made (as in the Exhorta- 
tions), the spirit of the original has been closely adhered to, 
and the only great omissions are — (1) a procession of the 
priests and choir to the house of the sick person, singing 
the seven penitential psalms; and (2) the service for extreme 
unction." The custom of anointing the sick was omitted 
from this office in King Edward's second Prayer-Book, 
1552. By the 67th Canon, the minister in visiting the 
sick is to " instruct and comfort them in their distress 
according to the order of the Communion Book, if he be 
no preacher; or if he be a preacher, then as he shall think 
most needful and convenient." 
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2. The Introductory Prayers and Exhortations.— 

The salutation, " Peace to this house/' was the form our 
Saviour commanded His apostles to use to every house 
they entered (Luke x. 5). The sentence out of the Litany 
is very appropriate, and so are the Lesser litany, Lord's 
Prayer, and Versicles, which latter are taken from the 
Psalms. The Collects are translated from the ancient 
Latin. In King Edward's first book, the second prayer 
contained allusions to " Peter's wife's mother, and the 
captain's servant," and also to " Thobie and Sara ; " these 
were omitted in 1552. The latter part of the first exhor- 
tation was taken from the Sarum Office. The second 
Exhortation is much the same as in 1549, with the altera- 
tion of a few ancient words. 

3. The Creed, Confession, and Absolution. — As repent- 
ance and faith are the things required at our Baptism, 

the Church directs the minister to enquire of the sick 
person how he stands with regard to each of these parti- 
culars. To see if he believes as a Christian man should 
do, he is required to give his assent to the articles of the 
Apostles' Creed; and to ascertain his condition as regards 
repentance, the minister is to "examine whether he repent 
him truly of his sins, and be in charity with all the world." 
He is to be admonished at this time to make his will, and 
settle his worldly matters for the peace of his own soul, 
" and the quietness of his executors." The minister is 
also to " move such sick persons as are of ability to be 
liberal to the poor." The next Rubric runs : "Here shall 
the sick person be moved to make a special confession of 
his sins if he feel his conscience troubled with any weighty 
matter. After which the priest shall absolve him (if he 
humbly and heartly desire it) after this sort." Then 
follows an Absolution, which is the strongest form of the 
kind in the Prayer-Book. 

Notes. 1. "The formula of Absolution has come down un- 
altered from 1549. It seems to have been based on the form in 
the Sarum Office. That form is not so strong as ours, inasmuch 
as, according to it, the priest absolved the penitent from those 
sins which he had heartily repented of, and confessed, and from 
all other sins, which, if he had remembered, he would have freely 
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confessed, and restored him to the Sacraments of the Church." — 
Prayer-Book Interleaved, 

2. " If we look to the Collect immediately after to be used, it 
looks as if the Church did only intend the remission of ecclesias- 
tical censures and bonds. For in that prayer the penitent is said 
« still most earnestly to desire pardon and forgiveness/ which 
surely there would be no occasion to do if he had been actually 
pardoned and forgiven by God, by virtue of the Absolution 
pronounced before. ... And therefore, since the form will bear 
this sense, without straining or putting any force upon the words, 
I hope it will be no offence to intepret them so, as is most con- 
sistent with the original commission given by our Lord, and the 
exercise of it in the purest ages of the Church." — Wheatley. 

3. The Rubric of 1549 contains the following clause, which 
was omitted in 1552: "The same form of Absolution shall be 
used in all private confessions." 

4. The Concluding Collect, Psalm, and Blessings. — 

The Collect, " O merciful God," is veiy ancient, coming 
to us through the Sarum Office from the Sacramentary of 
St. Gelasius. The clause, "Strengthen him with Thy 
blessed spirit, and when Thou art pleased to take him 
hence," was added in 1662. The psalm is the same as 
in 1549. The order of the words in the anthem "O 
Saviour of the world," etc., was slightly altered in 1662, 
when the final blessing, " Unto God's gracious mercy," 
etc., was added to the office. The four concluding prayers 
were added in 1662. 

Note. — King Edward's first Prayer-Book (1549) has a form for 
anointing the sick at the close of this office. The Rubric runs 
thus: "If the sick person desire to be anointed, then shall the 
priest anoint him upon the forehead or breast only, making the 
sign of the cross, saying thus — 'As with this visible oil thy 
body outwardly is anointed, so our heavenly Father, Almighty 
God, grant of His infinite mercy that thy soul inwardly may be 
anointed with the Holy Ghost, etc.'" Then follows petitions 
for the restoration of bodily health, and the forgiveness of the 
sick person's sins. 

5. The Communion of the Sick. — Reservation of the 
Sacrament was permitted under King Edward's first 
Prayer-Book, but the Rubric allowing it was omitted in 
1552. The Collect, Epistle, and Gospel in this service 
are the same as in 1549. The third Rubric, describing 
the instruction to be given to the sick person, if he is 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE 0BDER FOB. THE BUBIAL OF THE DEAD). 

t The Order of the Office in King Edward's first 
Prayer-Book. — The Burial Office has been subjected to 
so much alteration since the issue of King Edward's first 
Prayer-Book in 1549, that a sketch of its original order 
and contents will be desirable. " The priest meeting the 
corpse at the Church stile shall say, or else the priests 
ana clerks shall sing, and so go either into the church, 
or towards the grave, 'I am the Resurrection,"' etc. The 
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Psalms and Lesson did not occur in this place; the Psalms 
were not introduced till 1662, and the Lesson came 
further on. The same form was said on the placing of 
the corpse in the grave, " Man that is born of a woman," 
etc. The declaration, committing the body to the ground, 
began thus: "Then the priest casting earth upon the 
corpse, shall say, ' I commend thy soul to God the Father 
Almighty, and thy body to the ground, earth to earth, 1 " eta 
The Anthem, "I heard a voice from heaven," stood where 
it does now. The next two prayers, commending the 
soul of the dead person into God's hands, and imploring 
that it might be made perfect in the day of judgment, 
were omitted in 1552. Then follow Psalms, Lesson, and 
Suffrages to be said in the church, either before or after 
the burial of the corpse. The Psalms were cxvi., cxxxix., 
and cxlvi, the Lesson 1 Cor. xv. 20 to end (as at present), 
and then occur the Lesser Litany, Lord's Prayer, and a 
series of versicles, taken from the Psalms. The conclud- 
ing prayer commences like the first prayer in the present 
office, but its substance is a prayer for the dead persons, 
" that the sins which he committed in this world be not 
imputed unto him, but that he, escaping the gates of hell, 
and pains of eternal darkness, may ever dwell in the 
region of light with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
place where is no weeping, sorrow, or heaviness,' eta 
The last prayer in our office was used in 1549, as the 
Collect at " the celebration of the Holy Communion when 
there is a burial of the dead." The latter part of this 
prayer has been enlarged by the references in other 
prayers to the final blessing of departed souls at the last 
judgment, only here we pray for such a blessing for our- 
selves whose state of probation is yet unfinished, whereas 
in these prayers it was implored for the soul of the dead 
person. The most extensive alterations were made in 
this office in 1552; but in 1662, the first Rubric was 
inserted; the Psalms added, and the Lesson placed before 
the Anthems at the grave ; and the concluding Benedic- 
tion added. 

% The Introductory Rubrics. — The first Rubric 
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directs " that the office ensuing is not to be used for any 
that die unbaptized, or excommunicate, or have laid 
violent hands upon themselves." Wheatley remarks 
that these prohibitions are "exactly agreeable to the 
ancient practice of the Church." With regard to those 
that die unbaptized, the first council of Bracara, a.d. 563, 
determines that " there should be no oblations or com- 
memorations made for them, neither should the office of 
singing be used at their funerals " The reason why the 
office is not used over the unbaptized is succinctly given 
by Wheatley : " Not that the Church determines any- 
thing concerning the future state of those that depart 
before they are admitted to baptism; but since they have 
not been received within the pale of the Church, we can- 
not properly use an office at their funeral, which all along 
supposes the person who is buried to have died in her 
communion." There is a note in the Prayer-Book Inter- 
leaved, pointing out that "it has been ruled in Titchmarsh 
v. Chapman, that baptism with water in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost is valid baptism, even when 
administered by a heretical layman." The next class of 
persons (those who die excommunicate), are those who 
die excommunicated with the greater excommunication. 
Owing to the decay of religious discipline in the present 
day, this restriction is scarcely ever brought into effect 
The last persons mentioned are those guilty of the crime 
of self-murder, " to whom all Christian churches as well 
as our own have ever denied the use of this office." — 
Wlieatley. 

Note. — "To express their hopes that their friend is not lost 
for ever, each person in the funeral company usually bears in his 
hand a sprig of rosemary, a custom which seems to have taken 
its rise from a practice among the heathen, of a quite different 
import. For they, having no thoughts of -a future resurrection, 
made use of cypress at their funerals, which is a tree that being 
cnce cut never revives, but dies away. But Christians, on the 
other hand, having better hopes, instead of cypress, distributed 
rosemary to the company, which (being always green, and flour- 
ishing the more for being cropt, and of which a sprig only being 
set in the ground will sprout up immediately, and branch into a 
tree) is more proper to express this confidence and trust; a ens- 
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torn not unlike that practised by the Jews, who, as they went 
with a corpse to the grave, plucked up every one a handful of 
grass to denote that their brother was but so cropt off, and should 
again spring up in his proper season." — Wheatley. 

3. The Introductory Sentences, the Psalms, and the 

Lesson. — The first sentence is the solemn and comforting 
assurance given by our Lord to Martha, " words so pro- 
per to the occasion that they have been used in the 
Burial Office of almost all Churches whatever." — Wheatley. 
The second sentence is taken from the book of Job, and 
is interpreted by the fathers as referring to the resurrec- 
tion of the body. The third sentence joins together a 
passage from St. Paul's Epistle to Timothy and the book 
of Job. The first Psalm is generally read at the burial 
of a child or young person ; the second at the burial of 
one who has approached nearer to the term of threescore 
years and ten. " The 39 th Psalm is supposed to have 
been composed by David upon Joab's reproaching him for 
his public grief for Absalom's death; the 90th Psalm was 
composed by Moses upon the death of that vast multitude, 
who for their murmuring and infidelity, were sentenced to 
leave their carcases in the wilderness." — Wheatley. The 
Lesson from 1 Cor. xv. has alwavs been used in this office 
of the Church. 

4. The Service at the Grave — The first part of the 
Anthem, " Man that is born of a woman," etc., is taken 
from Job xiv. 1, 2. Mr. Blunt, in his Key to the Prayer" 
Book, thus describes the origin of the second part : " The 
original composition of it is traced back to Notker, a monk 
of St. (Jail in Switzerland, at the close of the 9th cen- 
tury. ... As he watched men at some ' dangerous trade/ 
in which life hung on a thread, Notker sang, 'In the 
midst of life we are in death,' moulding his awful hymn 
to that familiar form of ancient days: ' Holy God, Holy 
and Mighty, Holy and Immortal, have mercy upon us,' 
which is found in the primitive Liturgies." Before the 
Reformation this Anthem was sung at Compline, during 
a part of Lent. The declaration, committing the body 
to the ground, differs but slightly from the form in King 
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Edward^ first Prayer-Book. The phrase, "Sure and 
certain hope," has called forth objections, as inapplicable 
to jjersona who have lived evil lives. WheaUey explains 
these words : " Not that we believe that every one we 
bury shall rise again to joy and felicity, or profess their 
sure and certain hope of the resurrection of the person 
that is now interred* It is not his resurrection, bnt the 
resurrection, that is here expressed, nor do we go on to 
mention the change of his body, bnt of our vile body, 
which comprehends the bodies of Christians in general* 
The passage from Rev. xiv. 13, has been used in the 
WeKteru church at funerals for many hundreds of years. 
After the Lesser Litany and Lord's Prayer, the office is 
brought to a conclusion with two Collects, the last of 
which was used in King Edward's first Prayer-Book 
when there was a celebration of the Holy Communion at 
the burial of the dead. 

Notes.— 1. " A* for the posture of the corpse in the grave, it 
hath been always a custom to bring them with their feet east- 
ward, and their face upwards, so that at the resurrection they 
may bo ready to meet Christ, who is expected from the east, and 
that they may bo in a posture of prayer as soon as they are 
raised. " — WluatUy. 

2. As our hope ts this our brotlver doth. — "There are very dif- 
ferent degrees of hope, the lowest of which is but one remove 
from despair. Now there are but very few with whom we are 
concerned that die in a state so utterly desperate, as that we may 
positively affirm them to be damned, which yet we might do, did 
we absolutely despair of their salvation."— Wheatley. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER JV. 

1. Give on account of the order of the Burial Service in the 
first Prayer-Book of King Edward VI. In what part of the 
service was the Lesson read? When was the Rubric authorising 
a celebration of the Holy Communion at the Burial of the Dead 
omitted ? 

2. What classes of persons is the Burial Service not to be read 
over ? Describe the ancient customs of heathen, Jews, and Chris- 
tians in the Burial of the Dead. 

3. From what parts of Holy Scripture are the opening sen* 
tenees token ? What Psalms are appointed for this office, and 
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when were they inserted? Show their suitableness? From what 
part of Holy Scripture is the Lesson taken ? 

4. Give the origin of the Anthem, " In the midst of life we 
are in death," etc. From what part of Scripture is the passage, 
"Man that is born of a woman," etc. taken? Where is the 
Anthem, "I heard a voice from heaven," etc., found ? 



CHAPTER V. 

THE CHUKCHING OF WOMEN AND THE COMBINATION 

SERVICE. 

1. Origin of the Bite. — There is no doubt that this 
rite was commenced in the Christian church in imitation 
of the lite of purification in the Jewish church (Lev. 
xii). It seems to have been in use in the first ages of 
Christianity. In King Edward "VX's first Prayer-Book, 
it is entitled " The Order of the Purification of Women," 
but this was changed in 1552 to the present heading. 

2. The Introductory Rubrics. — The Rubric specifies 
no time within which the woman must come to return 
thanks; in the Greek church the time for performing 
this office did not extend beyond the fortieth day. The 
Rubric directs that she shall come into the church 
" decently apparelled/ 1 t.&, as the old custom was, with 
a white covering or veil. This custom having now fallen 
into disuse, the dress in which she appears is left to her 
own discretion. The woman is to kneel down " in some 
convenient place," which is, according to King Edward's 
first Prayer-Book, "nigh unto the quire door;" according 
to the second, "nigh unto the place where the table 
standeth." There is no direction pointing out in what 
part of the service this office is to be said ; but it appears 
anciently to have been used just before the Communion 
Service, and this seems to be the proper place, for the 
concluding Rubric declares, " if there be a Communion, 
it is convenient (becoming) that she receive the Com* 
munion*" 
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3. Order and Contents of the Office— The short Pre- 
face which is placed before this office, supplies a want 

felt in all other Liturgies, but which the compilers of the 
Prayer- Book were careful to supply. The Psalm used on 
this occasion, before 1662, was the 121st, but this was 
changed for the 116th, to which also was added the 127th. 
After the Psalm occurs the Lesser Litany, Lord's Prayer. 
Versicles, and Collect, with which the office closes. The 
Collect formerly commenced, "Almighty God which hast 
delivered this woman, Thy servant," etc. The con- 
cluding Rubric in King Edward's first Prayer-Book ran 
thus : — " The woman that is purified must offer her 
chrisom and other accustomed offerings." The chrisom 
was a white garment, which was placed upon the child 
on its baptism, and was so called from the chrisom or 
ointment with which the child was anointed when the 
garment was on. Dr. Hook remarks : " The first com- 
mon Prayer-Book of King Edward orders that the 
woman shall offer the chrisom when she comes to be 
churched; but if the child happens to die before her 
churching, she was excused from offering it ; and it was 
customary to use it as 'a shroud, and to wrap tho child in 
it when it was buried." The chrisoms were afterwards 
used for making, or mending surplices, or for the wrap- 
ping of chalices. The accustomed offerings are delivered 
to the minister who performs the office, not under the 
notion of a fee, but of an offering to God in acknowledg- 
ment of His mercy and goodness. 

4. Origin of the Commination Service. — The word 
" commination " means a threat, or denunciation of ven- 
geance. In the primitive church, as the Preface to this 

office informs us, "there was a godly discipline, that, at 
the beginning of Lent, such persons as stood convicted of 
notorious sin were put to open penance, and punished in 
this world, that their souls might be saved in the day of 
the Lord." This office, according to Palmer, is one of 
the last memorials we retain of that solemn penitence, 
which, during the primitive ages, occupied so conspicuous 
a place in the discipline of the Christian church. It has 
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long been used in the Church of England, being found in 
almost exactly its present form in the MS. Sacramentary 
of Leofric, which is of the date of the 9th or 10th century. 
The Address, the sentences from Deuteronomy xxvii., and 
the Homily, were inserted by the Reformers in 1549. 

Note. — "The manner in which this discipline was inflicted is 
thus recorded by Gratian : ' On the first day of Lent, the peni- 
tents were to present themselves before the Bishop, clothed with 
sackcloth, with naked feet, and eyes turned to the ground; and 
this was to be done in presence of the principal clergy of the 
diocese, who were to judge of the sincerity of their repentance. 
These introduced them into the church, where the Bishop, all in 
tears, and the rest of the clergy repeated the seven penitential 
Psalms. Then, rising from prayers, they threw robes upon them, 
and covered their heads with sackcloth; and then, with mourn- 
ful sighs, declared to them, that as Adam was cast out of Paradise, 
so they must be cast out of the church. Then the Bishop com- 
manded the officers to turn them out of the church doors, and all 
the clergy followed after, repeating that curse upon Adam, "In the 
sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat bread. 1 ' The like penance was in- 
flicted upon them the next time the Sacrament was administered, 
which was the Sunday following. And all this was done, to the 
end that the penitents, observing how great a disorder the church 
was in by reason of their crimes, should not lightly esteem of 
penance.' This in latter ages degenerated into a formal confes- 
sion on Ash Wednesday, used by all persons indifferently, from 
whom no other testimony of repentance was required than that 
they should submit to the empty ceremony of sprinkling ashes 
on their heads. This the Reformers prudently laid aside as a 
mere shadow and show." — Wheatky, 

5. Order and Contents of this Office. — The " Com- 

mination" refers to the "general sentences of God's 
cursing against impenitent sinners ; " the " certain 
prayers" to the supplications that follow the central 
address. The whole service is to be read on the first day 
of Lent; the "certain prayers" may be used at other 
times as the Ordinary (Bishop) shall appoint. The curses 
that follow are taken from Deut. xxvii. Concerning 
their appropriateness in a Christian service, Wheatley 
remarks : " Christ indeed hath taken away the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us (Gal. iii. 13); but 
this is only with respect to those that truly repent; 
for as to all others, the curse stands in full force still." 
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The people answer "Amen," not to curse themselves 
and their neighbours; but to signify their assent to 
the truth of what is here affirmed. " So these curses 
are not the causes of the evil they denounce ; but com- 
passionate predictions of it in order to prevent it." The 
Homily is the composition of the Reformers. It is 
almost wholly made up of passages of Holy Scripture, 
The 51st Psalm is to be said kneeling; the other six 
penitential Psalms are the proper Psalms for Ash 
Wednesday. After the Lesser Litany, Lord's Prayer, 
and Versicles, occur two Collects, the first of which is 
a modified form of Absolution, the second a pathetic and 
importunate supplication for forgiveness. Then follows 
a general supplication, which is to be said by the people 
after the minister. »The service closes with the blessing 
from Numbers vi 24, which was added in 1662. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER V. 

1. From what Jewish festival did the office of Churching of 
Women have its rise ? To what did the words in the Knbric, 
" decently apparelled," anciently apply? 

2. What does the word " Commination " mean, and to what 
part of the service is this term applied ? Describe the discipline 
that existed in the primitive church in the time of Lent. 

3. In what sense do the people answer " Amen " to the sen- 
tences read? When was the Homily that occurs in this office 
composed ? Show that the seven penitential Psalms are said on 
Ash Wednesday. 



CHAJPTER VL 

THE PRAYERS TO BE USED AT SEA, AND THE SERVICE 
FOB THE QUEEN'S ACCESSION. 

1. Origin of these Forms. — The " Forms of Prayer 
to be used at Sea " were added to the Prayer-Book at 
the last revision in 1662. They have been ascribed to 
Bishop Sanderson. During the Commonwealth, forms of 
prayer were issued for use in the Navy, as a supplement 
to the Directory (or Regulations for Divine Service 
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drawn up by the Assembly of Divines in 1644), and when 
these were abolished at the Restoration, it was thought 
proper that others should be supplied in their place. 

2. Nature of these Forms. — They are not intended to 
supersede the use of the ordinary Morning and Evening 
Prayer, which is to be used daily at sea. In addition to 
the ordinary daily service, the first two prayers are to be 
used in Her Majesty's Navy every day. The other forms 
are for occasional use, in storms, before a battle, in im- 
minent^ danger (Confession and Absolution from Com- 
munion Service), thanksgiving after a storm, thanksgiving 
after a victory, burial of the dead at sea. 

3. Noteworthy Expressions in these Forms. — In the 
use of the General Confession from the Communion Ser- 
vice, a valuable direction is given in the Rubric as to 
how such forms as these ought to be used. "When 
there shall be imminent danger," it runs, " as many as 
can be spared from necessary service in the ship shall be 
called together, and make an humble confession of their 
sin to God, in which every one ought seriously to reflect 
upon those particular sins of which his conscience shall 
accuse him" In the Burial of the Dead at Sea, the 
form of committal to the deep is necessarily altered from 
the wording of the Burial Service. But the form is 
changed in other respects also. The words, " Sure and 
certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life," which 
have been frequently a source of difficulty, do not appear. 
The form runs : " We therefore commit his body to the 
deep, to be turned into corruption, looking for the resur- 
rection of the body (when the sea shall give up her dead) 
and the life of the world to come, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who at His coming shall change our vile body," etc. 

4. The Service for the Queen's Accession. — This is 

the last of four special services which, until the year 
1859, were added to the Book of Common Prayer, and 
ordered to be used by the force of the royal proclama- 
tion. They were sanctioned neither by Convocation nor 
Parliament. The three services which were discontinued 
are — a form for Nov. 5th (Gunpowder Plot), altered by 
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William HL to commemorate his landing in England on 
that day; a form for Jan. 30th (or the martyrdom of 
King Charles L); and a form for the 29th of May (or the 
restoration of King Charles EL), which James EL altered, 
so as to refer in more general terms to the restoration of 
the dynasty. By a royal proclamation, dated Jan. 17th 
1859, these three services were withdrawn, and the only 
service now remaining, that for the Queen's accession, 
has fallen into almost general disuse. A service of this 
kind was put forth in the reign of Elizabeth, in 1576 ; 
in 1626 another form was issued, which was approved by 
Convocation in 1640. The service for the 29th of Mav, 
served as an Accession Service during the reign of 
Charles EL, and James II. issued an Accession Service 
on coming to the throne, which he states was drawn up 
by the Bishops. The form for the 5th of November was 
modified by William ILL, so as to serve for an Accession 
Service during his reign. In 1704, Queen Anne put 
forth an Accession Service, which diners but slightly 
from the present form, and this was re-issued in 1715 by 
George L adding to the form the Collect for Unity. 
The last change, the omission of an offertory sentence, 
was made in 1728. 

Note. — " On a recent occasion the Secretary of State informed 
the Archbishop of Armagh that so much doubt was found to 
exist as to whether the crown could authorise the use of a special 
Thanksgiving Service after Harvest, that Her Majesty's govern- 
ment declined to advise Her Majesty to that effect. — Prayer- 
Book Interleaved. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER VI. 

1. When were the Forms to be used at Sea added to the 
Prayer-Book? To whom are they ascribed? What order of 
Daily Morning and Evening Prayer is used in Her Majesty's 
ships ? Specify occasions for which these forms were drawn up. 

2. What noteworthy expressions do we find in these forms 
showing how the General Confession should be used, and throw- 
ing light on the form for committing the body to the ground in 
the Burial Service ? 

3. How many Services were added by proclamation to the 
Prayer-Book? When were three of them withdrawn? Trace 
the history of the Service for the Queen's Accession. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE ORDINATION SERVICES. 

1. The Preface. — The offices for the ordination of 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, were issued in 1549 as a 
separate book, but they have been bound up with the 
Book of Common Prayer since 1552. The authorship of 
the Preface is ascribed to Cranmer. In 1549, persons 
were admitted to the diaconate at twenty-one years of 
age; but the age at present required is twenty-three. 
None are to be ordained to the priesthood before they 
are twenty-four, and no man is to be consecrated Bishop 
until he is thirty. 

2. Order and Contents of the Ordination of Deacons. 
— These offices are joined with the Litany and Communion 
Service. When Morning Prayer is ended, a sermon is to 
be delivered, " declaring the duty and office of such as 
come to be admitted Deacons, how necessary that order 
is in the church of Christ, and how the people ought 
to esteem them in their office." Then the Archdeacon 
presents the candidates to the Bishop, reciting a brief 
form, to which the Bishop responds, with an admonition 
to be careful that they are properly qualified, by their 
learning and godly conversation. The Archdeacon re- 
joins that he has inquired of them, and examined them, 
and thinks them to be so. The Bishop then appeals to 
any person in the congregation to come forward if he 
knows any "impediment or notable crime," why any of 
the candidates should not be ordained. The Litany is 
now said with a special suffrage, "that it may please Thee 
to bless these Thy servants now to be admitted to the 
order of Deacons (or priests), and to pour Thy grace upon 
them that they may duly execute their office to the edify- 
ing of Thy church, and the glory of Thy holy name." 
At the conclusion of the prayer, "we humbly beseech 
Thee O Father," the Communion Service is begun with 
a special Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. The Collect refers 
to the institution of the order of Deacons in Acts vi. ; the 
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Epistle is 1 Tim. iii. 8, which describes the qualifications 
required for this office, or Acts vi 2, which describes the 
election of the seven Deacons. The Bishop next examines 
the candidates, and this is a feature peculiar to our Ordinal. 
The questions being answered, the Bishop lays his hands 
upon the head of every candidate kneeling before him, 
and repeats the words : " Take thou authority to execute 
the office of a Deacon," etc. He next delivers to each a 
New Testament, saying, "Take thou authority to read the 
gospel in the Church of God," etc. Then one of them, 
appointed by the Bishop, is to read the gospel from St. 
Luke xii. 35. The Communion Service is next proceeded 
with in the usual order, only that the two last Collects 
are to be said at the close of the service. The concluding 
Rubric states that the Deacon must remain in that office 
a whole year, except the Bishop see fit to order otherwise. 
A Deacon is not qualified to pronounce the Absolution, 
or to act as celebrant in the administration of the Holy 
Communion. ' 

3. The Service for the Ordination of Priests.— The 
first part of this office is similar to that for the ordination 
of Deacons ; the Bishop questions the Archdeacon, and 
appeals to the people, and the Litany, with the special 
suffrage, is said or sung. The Communion Service is then 
proceeded with, the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel taking 
the place of those appointed in the regular order. The 
Epistle is Ephes. iv. 7; the Gospel is either St. Matt. ix. 
36, or St. John x. 1. In place of a sermon, the Bishop 
reads the candidates a Homily which occurs in the office, 
and afterwards asks them a series of questions, to which 
they return suitable replies. The congregation are then 
desired silently to pray for the candidates, to allow time 
for which a pause is made. The hymn, " Veni Creator," 
is then sung, at the conclusion of which the Bishop offers 
a solemn thanksgiving and prayer. The candidates are 
then ordained, the Rubric directing that "the Bishop 
with the priests present shall lay their hands severally 
upon the head of every one," the Bishop saying, "Receive 
the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a priest in the 
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Church of God," etc., and afterwards delivering to each 
candidate a Bible, declaring, "Take thou authority to 
preach the word of God, and to minister the Sacraments 
in the congregation," etc. The Communion Service is 
then proceeded with, the two final Collects in this office 
being said before the Benediction. The concluding Rubric 
gives directions how these offices are to be used together 
on the ordination of Priests and Deacons on the same day. 
The Deacons are then to be examined after the Epistle, 
and the Priests after the Gospel. 

4. The Consecration of a Bishop or an Archbishop. — 
This office is used with the Communion Service, and com- 
mences with a Collect, which is to be used in the place of 
the Collect for the day. Then follow Epistle and Gospel ; 
the Epistle consisting either of 1 Tim. iii. 1, or of Acts 
xx. 17; the Gospel of John xxi. 15, xx. 19, or Matt, 
xxviii. 18. Then the Nicene Creed is to be said or sung, 
and the sermon preached, after which the Bishop elect is 
to be presented to the Archbishop for Consecration. The 
Queen's mandate for the Consecration is now read, and 
the Bishop elect takes the oath of obedience to the Arch- 
bishop. In the case of the Consecration of an Archbishop 
this oath is not administered. The Archbishop now moves 
the congregation to prayer, after the example of Christ in 
choosing His twelve Apostles. The Litany is then said 
with a special suffrage for the Bishop elect. After a 
solemn prayer on his behalf, the Archbishop proceeds to 
ask him a number of questions, at the conclusion of which 
the Primate prays that he may have strength and power 
to carry his intentions into effect. The hymn, "Veni 
Creator," is then sung, after which another prayer is 
offered, and the Consecration takes place. The Archbishop 
and Bishops present lay their hands on the head of the 
elected Bishop, the Archbishop saying, "Receive the 
Holy Ghost for the office and work of a Bishop in the 
church of God," etc. The Archbishop next gives the 
newly consecrated Bishop a Bible with a suitable exhor- 
tation. The Communion Service is then proceeded with, 
the two final Collects being said before the Benediction. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER V1L 

1. Who is supposed to be the author of the Preface to the 
Ordinal? What are the ages at which persons are ordained 
Deacons and Priests, and consecrated Bishops ? 

2. When the ordination of Deacons and Priests takes place at 
one time, at what part of the Communion Service are the Deacons 
ordained ; and at what part are the Priests ordained ? At what 
part of the Communion Service is a Bishop consecrated ? 

3. What service of supplication is always used on these 
occasions, and what ancient hymn is sung at the ordination of 
Priests and Consecration of Bishops. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ARTICLES OF RELIGION. 

1. First Issue of the Articles in the Reign of 

Edward VI. — The following account is given in Hard- 
wick's History of the Articles, of their first formation and 
publication : " Forty-two Articles were framed, princi- 
pally by Cranmer, at the command of the king (Edward 
VI.) in the summer of 1551. The rough draft was revised 
by the Bishops, in whose hands it remained till the spring 
of the following year (1552). It was then returned to 
the Archbishop, and again revised by him. After this, 
he sent the draft to Sir John Cheke and Cecil for their 
approbation. Subsequently a request was made to the 
king that the formulary might be published, and enforced 
upon the clergy by subscription." On the 19th of June 
1553, a mandate from the king was issued to the officials 
of the province of Canterbury, requiring subscription to 
the Articles, and this was carried out in two or three 
dioceses. The death of Edward VI., in July 1553, pre- 
vented any further action being taken in this matter, 
as at the accession of Queen Mary the old forms were 
restored. These Articles agree generally in doctrine with 
those contained in the Confession of Augsburgh (1530), 
in many places the very words of the one being trans- 
ferred to the other. 
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Note. — The wording of many of the Forly-twb Articles is dif- 
ferent to their present form. The following Articles were not 
included in those afterwards issued: — 

Of Grace. 
The grace of Christ, or the Holy Ghost by Him given, doth 
take away the stony heart, and giveth an heart of flesh. And 
although those that have no will to good things, He maketh 
them to will; and those that would evil things, He maketh them 
not to will the same; yet nevertheless He enforceth not the will. 
And therefore no man, when he sinneth, can excuse himself, as 
not worthy to be blamed or condemned, by alleging that he sinned 
unwillingly or by compulsion. * 

Blasphemy against the Holy Ohost. 

Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost is, when a man of malice 
and stubbornness of mind doth rail upon the truth of God's word, 
manifestly perceived, and being enemy thereunto persecuteth 
the same. And because such oe guilty of God's curse, they 
entangle themselves with a most grievous and heinous crime; 
whereupon this kind of sin is called and affirmed of the Lord 
unpardonable. 

The Resurrection of the dead is not yet brought to pass. 

The resurrection of the dead is not as yet brought to pass, 
as though it only belonged to the soul which by the grace of 
Christ is only raised from the death of sin; but it is to be looked 
for at the last day. For then (as Scripture doth most manifestly 
testify) to all that be dead, their own bodies, flesh and bone 
shall be restored; that the whole man may (according to his works) 
have either reward or punishment as he hath lived virtuously or 
wickedly. 

The souls of them that depart this life do neither die with the bodies 

nor sleep idly. 

They which say that the souls of such as depart hence do 
sleep, being without all sense, feeling, or perceiving, until the 
day of judgment, or affirm that the souls die with the bodies and 
at the last day shall be raised up with the same, do utterly dis- 
sent from the right belief declared to us in the Holy Scripture. 

Heretics called Millenarii. 
They that go about to renew the fable of heretics, called 
Millenarii, be repugnant to Holy Scripture, and cast themselves 
headlong into a Jewish dotage. 

All men shall not be saved at length. 

# They also are worthy of condemnation who endeavour at this 
time to restore the dangerous opinion that all men, be they never 
so ungodly, shall at length be saved, when they have suffered 
pains for their sins a certain time appointed by God's justice. 
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&. The Articles in the Reign of Elisabeth. —The 

following account of the revision of the Articles in the 
reign of Elizabeth is taken in substance from Dr. Short's 
History of the Church of England: — "The examination of 
the Articles early engaged the attention of the church 
when it was re-established in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
the task of remodelling them fell into the hands of Arch- 
bishop Parker. In 1562, he prepared a copy of the 
Articles for the examination of the Convocation, in which 
he introduced considerable alterations of his own. He 
omitted four of those of King Edward YL; introduced 
four new ones, V., XTT., XXIX., XXX.; and altered, 
more or less, seventeen of the others. The Convocation 
which met on Jan. 11, 1563, made several alterations in 
this copy prepared by Parker. They omitted XL., XLI., 
and XIJL, and when they were printed XXIX. also 
was left out. They altered ILL, IX., XXL, XXV., 
XXVHL, XXXIV., and the title of XVL The Articles 
so changed were subscribed by the Upper House of Con- 
vocation on the 29th Feb., and by the Lower House on 
the 5th Feb. 1563. They were printed in Latin and 
English, and consist of XXXVIII. In a.d. 1566, an 
attempt was made to bring in a Bill for uniformity of 
doctrine, by requiring the clergy to subscribe the Articles 
of Religion. It passed the Commons, but was stopped 
in the Lords by the Queen, who deemed it an infringe- 
ment on her ecclesiastical supremacy. In 1571, the 
same attempt was again made by the Commons, and 
Elizabeth withdrew her opposition. The extent of the 
subscription was limited to those "which only concern 
the confession of the true Christian faith, and the doc- 
trines of the Sacraments comprised," etc., by which ex- 
pressions XIX., XX., XXXV., and XXXVI., are 
virtually excluded. In the Convocation which was sitt- 
ing at the same time, Parker commenced a review of the 
Articles. When some trifling alterations had been made, 
and the XXIXth Article restored, these Articles, then 
consisting of the present XXXIX., were subscribed by 
the Upper House on the 11th of May, and afterwards 
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published under the superintendence of Bishop Jewel, 
and the ratification with which they now conclude was 
added. 

Note. — "These Thirty-nine Articles are arranged with great 
judgment and perspicuity, and may be considered under four 
general divisions. The first five contain the Christian doctrines 
concerning the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. In the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth, the rule of Faith is established. The ten next 
relate to Christians as individuals, the remaining twenty-one 
relate to them as they are members of a religious society. But as 
all confessions of faith have had a reference to existing heresies, 
we shall here find not only the positive doctrines of the gospel 
asserted, but also the principal errors and corruptions of the 
Church of Rome, and most of the extravagances into which 
certain Protestant sects fell at the time of the Reformation, 
rejected and condemned." — Bishop Tomline, 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER Vm. 

1. When were the Articles of Religion first issued? How many 
were there on their first appearance? What Articles were in- 
cluded that have been since left out ? 

2. When did Convocation subscribe to the Articles of Religion 
in the reign of Elizabeth? Why did they fail to receive the 
sanction of Parliament when they were first presented before it ? 
When were they finally approved by Parliament and Convocation? 

3. How does Bishop Tomline classify the Articles ? Against 
what opposite forms of error were they directed ? 



PART VIL 

THE PSALMS. 



CHAPTER L 

EXPLANATION OF OBSOLETE AND DIFFICULT WOBDS, AND 
HISTORICAL ALLUSIONS IN THE PSALMS. 

1. Title Of the Book. — The heading prefixed to the 
Psalter in the Prayer-Book (Psalms of David) is not 
strictly accurate, as a considerable number of the Psalms 
were not written by David. The title of the Book in the 
Hebrew Bible is Tehilllm " Praises ; " in the Septuagint* 
or Greek version of the Old Testament, it is YaX/xot, or 
"Psalms." 

2. Division of the Psalter into Books. — The Psalms 
are usually divided into five books, which are as follows : — 



Book I. — Psalms 1-41 (inclusive). 
Book II. —Psalms 42-72. 
Book III.— Psalms 73-89. 



Book IV.— Psalms 90-106. 
Book V.— Psalms 107-150. 



There is a Doxology, or ascription of praise to God, 
at the end of each book. Of the 150 Psalms making up 
the Psalter, those written by David are about 70. The 
rest appear under the following titles : Psalms or Songs 
of the Sons of Korah, Psalms of Asaph, Songs of Degrees. 
The authorship of the 90th Psalm is attributed to Moses. 
The seven Penitential Psalms are those numbered 6, 32, 
38, 51, 102, 130, 143. These are appointed as Proper 
Psalms for Ash Wednesday, except the 51st Psalm, which 
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is read in the Commination Service used on that day. 
The six Passion Psalms, or Psalms describing the suffer- 
ings of Christ, are those numbered 2, 22, 38, 59, 69, and 
88. The great Hallelujah, which was sung at the Feast 
of the Passover, comprises Psalms 113-118. The fifteen 
Psalms of Degrees begin with Psalm 120 and end with 
Psalm 134. They are generally supposed to be pilgrim 
songs, sung by the people as they went up to Jerusalem. 

Note on the use of the Gloria Patri in the Psalter. — "At the 
end of every Psalm, and of every part of the 119th Psalm, and 
all the Hymns (except the Te Deum, which because it is nothing 
else almost but the Gloria Patri enlarged hath not this doxology 
annexed), we repeat 'Glory be to the Father,' etc., a custom 
which Durandus would have us to believe was instituted by 
Pope Damasus, at the request of St. Jerome; but for this there 
appears to be but little foundation. In the Eastern church they 
only used this glorification at the end of the last Psalm, which 
they called their 'antiphona,' or 'Hallelujah,' as being one of 
those Psalms which had the Hallelujah prefixed to it. But in 
France and several other of the Western churches, it was used 
at the end of every Psalm, which is still continued with us, to 
signify that we believe that the same God is worshipped by 
Christians as by Jews ; the same God that is glorified in the 
Psalms having been from the beginning Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, as well as now. So that the Gloria Patri is not any 
real addition to the Psalms, but is only used as a necessary 
expedient to turn the Jewish Psalms into Christian hymns, and 
fit them for the use of the Church now, as they were before for 
the use of the synagogue." — Wheatley, 

3. Explanation of Obsolete Words and Historical 
Allusions. — 



1. Imagine. — "Why 
do the people ima- 
gine a vain thing " 
(Ps. ii. 1). 

2. Anointed — "The 
kings of the earth 
stand up . . . against 
the Lord, and against 
His anointed (Ps. 
ii. 2). 

3. Leasing. — " Seek 
after leasing" (Ps. 
iv. 2). 



This word has here an active significa- 
tion, implying "to scheme/' or "to 
contrive. 

Consecrated to some office, as prophet, 

Eriest, or king, by pouring oil on the 
ead. This word means the same as 
Christ. In the Septuagint, or Greek 
version, it is "xark rov Xmtw abrov." 
"against His Christ. " 
Lies, falsehood. 
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the very hearts and 
■ n (Ps. vii. 10). 



—"For tfe ; The Kdaeyi, the lower part of the feck. 

"* "In the ancient system of physiology, 

the kidneys were bettered to be the seat 
of desire aad longing which accounts 
for their often being coupled with the 
heart" (Ps. vii. 9 (O. T.J, xxvi 2; Jer. 
xL 20, rvii. 10, etc.— Dr. Smith's DkL 
of the Bible. 

& Pat*. — "His wick- > The head; "now commonly used in con- 
edneas shall fall on ' tempt or ridicule, but anciently in 
his own pate" (Pb. m " " 

riL 17). 

& Inqmisition. — 
"When He makes 
mquistiionior blood" 
(Ps.ix. 12). 

7. Parte. — "That I 



may show all Thy 1 
praises within the 
ports of the daughter 
ofSion"(Ps.ix.l4). 
a PriYlly.— "In the 
same net which they 
hid privily is their 
foot taken "(Ps.ii. 
15). 

9. Lust. — "The un- 
godly for his own 
Tust doth persecute 
thepoor"(Ps.x.2). 

10. Ravish, — "That 
he may ravish the 
poor" (Ps. x.9). 

11. Alloweta.— "The 
Lord alloweth the 
righteous" (Ps. xi. 
6). 



Judicial mquiry. "When He, seated on 
His throne of judgment, makes inquiry 
who is guilty of the murder." 

Gates; from the latin porta, a gate. 



Secretly, privately. 



12. Mulshed.— "The 
faithful are mmished 
from among the 
children of men" 
(Ps. xii 1). 

13. Buckler. — " The 
Lord is . . . my 



Any violent or irregular desire, 



To take away by violence. 



To justify, to maintain as right. Note 
also the occurrence of the same word in 
the Baptismal Service, "nothing doubt- 
ing but that He favourably aUoweth this 
charitable work of ours in bringing this 
infant to His holy baptism." — Exhorta- 
tion in Office of Public Baptism. 

Diminished, become fewer in number. 



A shield; a defensive weapon buckled on 
the arm. 
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14. Prevent.— "Thou 
shalt prevent him 
with the blessings 
of goodness " (Ps. 
xxi. 3). " They pre- 
vented me in the day 
of my trouble " (Ps. 
xviii. 18). 

15. Eschew. — "I es- 
chewed mine own 
wickedness " (Ps. 
xviii. 23). 

16. Froward.— "With 
the froward thou 
shalt le&rnfroivard- 
nm"(Ps. xviii 26). 

17. Chariots and 
Horses. — "Some 
put their trust in 
chariots and horses " 
(Ps. xx. 7). 



18. Holpen. — "They 
called upon Thee, 
and were holpen" 
(Ps. xxii. 5). 



19.Ramp.-"Asitwere 
a ramping and a roar- 
inglion" (Ps.xxii. 13). 

20.Hosts.— "TheLord 
of hosts, He is the 
king of glory (Ps. 
xxiv. 10). 



To go before, either to help or hinder. 
In the first passage it is stated that 
God will go before the king to scatter 
blessings in the way; in the second 
passage, wicked men went before the 
Psalmist to obstruct his way. It is 
used in the first sense in the Collect, 
"Prevent us, Lord," etc. 

To fly, to avoid, to shun. It also occurs 
in the following passage: "Let him 
escliew evil, and do good (1 Pet. iii. 11). 

Peevish, ungovernable, angry, perverse; 
the opposite to to-ivard. 



Horses were forbidden to the kings of Israel 
in the book of the law. " But he shall 
not multiply horses to himself " (Dent, 
xvii. 16). Thus the trust in chariots and 
horses involved a want of confidence in 
Jehovah, and resort to this means of 
defence was a direct act of disobedience. 

The old past participle of help. In old 
English, the past tense of help was holp, 
ana it is used in this sense in Shake- 
speare, "Three times to-day I holp him 
to his horse." The past participle was 
holpen, and this occurs in the Magnificat, 
"He hath holpen his servant Israel." 

To leap with violence. "Ramping" refers 
to the lion's violent action, as " roaring" 
does to his loud cry. 

The following account of this word is 
given in Dr. Smith's Bible Dictionary: 
"Sabaoth is the Greek form of the 
Hebrew word tsebddth, 'armies/ and 
occurs in the oft-repeated formula, 
which is translated in the authorised 
version of the Old Testament by 'Lord 
of hosts,' 'Lord God of hosts.' In 
the mouth and the mind of an ancient 
Hebrew, Jehovah-tsebddth was the leader 
and commander of the armies of the 
nation, who ' went forth with them (Ps. 
xliv. 9), and led them to certain victory 
over the worshippers of Baal, Chemosh, 
Molech, Aslitaroth, andotherfalsegods." 
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21. Libanus and 8irion. 
"Libanus also, and 
Sirion, like a young 
uuicorn " (Fa. xxix. 
0). 



22. Cades. — "The 
Lord shaketh the 
wilderness of Cades" 
(Ps. xxix. 7). 



23. Pit.— "What pro- 
fit is there in my 
Mood when I go 
down to the pit" 
(Ps. xxx. 9). 



Libanus is the Greek form of Lebanon, 
which is the name of a range of moun- 
tains at the north of Palestine, famous 
for its cedar trees (Ps. xxix. 5). Sirion 
is one of the names of Mount Hermon, 
a mountain on the north-eastern border 
of Palestine: "Which Hermon the 
Sidonians call Sirion" (Dent. iii. 9). 

In the Bible version the name is given as 
Kadesh. The wilderness of Kadesh, 
otherwise called the "wilderness of 
Paran" (Num. xiii. 26), is situated at 
the south-east of Palestine, but the 
particular district is not known. 

The following account of this word, as 
used in the Psalms, appears in Dr. 
Smith's Bible Dictionary: " Shachath. 
Here the sinking of the pit is the primary 
thought. It is dug into the earth (Ps. 
ix. 16, cxix. 85). It thus became a type 
of sorrow and confusion (Job xxxiii. 18, 
24, 28, 30). Bor. In this word, as in 
the cognate BZSr, the special thought 
is that of a pit or well dug for water. 
In the phrase, 'they that go down to 
the pit, it becomes the representative 
of the world of the dead (Ps. xxviii. 1, 
cxliii. 7). There may have been two 
reasons for this transfer. The wide 
deep excavation became the place of 
burial (Ezek. xxxii. 24). The pit, how- 
ever, in this sense, was never simply 
2[uivalent to burial-place. There is 
ways implied in it a thought of scorn 
and condemnation (Zech. ix. 11; Isaiah 
li. 14; Jer. xxxviii. 6 9)." 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER I. 

1. What is the title of the Psalter in the Prayer-Book? Were 
all the Psalms written by David ? Of how many out of the 150 
was he not the author ? 

2, Into how many books is the Psalter divided ? How is the 
end of each book indicated? Name the Penitential Psalms, the 
Passion Psalms, the great Hallelujah, and the Psalms of Degrees. 
Why is the Gloria Patri directed to be said at the end of each 
Psalm? 
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3. What is the meaning of "the people imagine a vain thing? " 
Which of the titles of the Saviour signifies that He was Jehovah's 
Anointed ? What is the meaning of " leasing ? " 

4. What are the "reins?" What part of the body is the 
" pate ? " What are the ports of the daughter of Sion ? What 
is the meaning of " the Lord aUoweth the righteous ? " What is 
a buckler ? 

5. State the root-meaning of prevent In what two opposite 
ways is it used ? What is the meaning of "I eschewed mine own 
wickedness?" What part of speech is "holpen," and what is 
its present tense ? 

6. What is a ramping lion? Explain the phrase, "the Lord 
of hosts." What is Sirion? Where is the "wilderness of 
Cades?" What does the Psalmist mean when he speaks of 
going down to the pit ? 



CHAPTER IL 

EXPLANATION OP OBSOLETE AND DIFFICULT WORDS, AND 
HISTORICAL ALLUSIONS IN THE PSALMS (continued). 



24. Confounded. — 
' 'Let me not be con- 
founded, Lord" 
(Ps. xxxi. 19). 

25. Fain. — " What 
man is he that . . . 
would fain see good 
days " (Ps. xxxiv. 
12). "My lips will 
be fain when I sing 
unto Thee " (Ps. 
lxxi. 21). 

26. Ensue. — " Seek 
peace and ensue it " 
(Ps. xxxiv. 14). 

27. Abjects. — " The 
very abjects 

unawares (Psalm 
xxxv. 15). 

28. Us-ward.— " Thy 
thoughts which are 
to us-ward " (Ps. 
xl. 0). 



came 
together against the 



Brought to confusion of face, which is 
otherwise termed "shame." The idea 
is of the life crushed and broken, like 
a building in ruin. 

1. " Would gladly see good days." In the 
Bible version the phrase is "loveth many 
days." 2. " My lips will be merry and 
joyful when I sing unto Thee." In the 
Bible version, the phrase is "My lips 
shall greatly rejoice when I sing unto 
Thee.' ? 

' ' Seek peace and follow after it. " In the 

Bible version, it is rendered "Seek 

peace, and pursue it." 
Men of the lowest class, persons in the 

vilest condition of life; the dregs of the 

populace. 



"Thy thoughts which are towards us, } ' 
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29. Ltttto Hm of Her- 
man. — "Therefore 
will I remember 
Theeconcerningthe 
UttU hill of Her- 
man" (Ps. xlii 8). 

30. Inditing . — " My 
heart is inditing of 
a good matter" (Pa. 
xlr. 1) 

31. Myrrh, Aloes, and 
Cassia.— " All thy 
garments smell of 
myrrh, aloes, and 
co^ta" (Pa. xlv. 9). 



32. Ivory Palaces.— 
"Out of the ivory 
palaces, whereby 
they have made thee 
glad" (Ps. xlv. 9). 



33. Knappeth.— "He 
knappeth the spear 
in sunder" (Psalm 
xlvi.9). 

34. Throughly.— 
' Wash me throughly 
from my wicked- 
ness " (Ps. li. 2). 

35. Hyssop.— "Thou 
shalt purge me with 
hyssop " (Ps. li. 7). 



36. Flittings— " f Thou 
tellest my flittings " 
[Vs. lvi. S). 



There are three summits of Mount Her- 
mon. In the Bible version the phrase 
is rendered "The Hermonites," which 
should be "the Hermans," as it is an 
allusion to the three peaks (see Dr. 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible). 

Directingor dictating what is to be writ- 
ten. The marginal note to the author- 
ised version gives the literal rendering 
of the Hebrew as " boileth or bubhleth 
up." 

1. Myrrh is an agreeable perfume obtained 
from a tree which grows in Arabia. 
2. Aloes is the name of a costly and 
sweet-smelling wood, but it is doubtful 
from what tree it is obtained. 3. " The 
cassia of commerce is the bark of a tree 
of the same species with cinnamon and 
sassafras. "—.Dr. Eadic's BibU Diet. 
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ivory house of Ahab" (1 Kings 
xxii. 39) was probably a palace, the 
walls of which were panelled with ivory 
like the palace of Menelaus, described 
by Homer *' {Odyssey iv. 73). — Dr. 
Smith's Diet, of the Bible. Ivory is the 
substance of the projecting tusks of 
elephants. 
To knap is to break short, to snap asunder. 
In tne Bible version it is rendered 
"He cutteth the spear in sunder. 



Same as thoroughly; completely, fully, 
entirely. 



Authorities are not agreed as to the pre- 
cise plant indicated by this term. It 
has been variously interpreted as the 
hyssop alluded to by ancient authors, 
which is the translation adopted by 
the Septuagint. "Bochart decides in 
favour of marjoram, or some plant like 
it, and to this conclusion all ancient 
tradition points." — Dr. Smith's Diet, of 
t?te Bible. 

" Thou tellest my wanderings " (Bible 
version). A "flitting" is an offence, 
a fault, or a failure of duty. 
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37. Consume away like 
a snail — ' 'Let them 
consume away like a 
snail" (Ps. lviii. 7). 

38. Grudge. — "They 
will grudge if they 
be not satisfied 
(Ps. lix. 15). 

39. Sichem and the 
Valley of Succoth 
(Ps. lx. 6). 

40. Jan. — « 'PraiseHim 
in His name Jah" 
(Ps. lxviii. 4). 

41. Runagates. — "But 
letteth the runa- 
gates continue in 
scarceness" (Psalm 
lxviii. 6). 

42. Morians' Land. — 
• The M orians* Land 
shall soon stretch 
out her hands unto 
God"(Ps.lxviii.31). 

43. Tharsis, Arabia, 
and Saba. — "The 
kings of Tharsis, 
and of the isles, 
shall give presents; 
the kings of Arabia 
and Saba shall bring 
gifts "(Ps.lxxii. 10). 



44. Jewry. — c In Jewry 
is God known " (Ps. 
lxxvi. 1). 

45. Salem. — " At 
Salem is Hia taber- 
nacle" (Ps. lxxvi. 

2). 

46. Zoan.— "Even in 
the field of Zoan " 
(Ps. lxxviii. 13). 



"As a snail that melteth, let every one 
of them pass away" (Bible version). 
This is explained as referring to the 
slimy track which the snail leaves 
behind it. 

To grudge is to murmur or repine. An- 
other reading is, "If they be not satis- 
fied then they will stay all night." 

Sichem is Shechem, a town situated be- 
tween Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal. 
It is uncertain where the valley of 
Succoth is situated. 

The shortened form of Jehovah. 



A runagate is a rebel or an apostate. In 
the Bible versioD the phrase is rendered 
" but the rebellious dwell in a dry 
land." 

In the Bible version it is rendered, 
"Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her 
hands unto God." Ethiopia was a 
country to the south of Egypt, and 
embraced the modern Nubia and 
Abyssinia. 

1. In the Bible version the name is spelt 
Tarshish, which is probably the same 
as Tartessus, a Phoenician city in the 
south of Spain. 2. Arabia is a country 
and peninsula to the south of Palestine. 
The word here translated Arabia is 
rendered Sheba in the Bible version. 
Sheba was a kingdom in Arabia Felix. 
3. Saba (Bible version, Seba) was, accord- 
ing to Josephus, the ancient name of 
the Ethiopian island and city of Meroe. 

"la Judah is God known" (Bible version). 



Jerusalem. 



An ancient city of Lower Egypt, situated 
near the Eastern border. 
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47. The Children of 
Ephralm. — "The 
children of Ephralm 
turned themselves 
back in the day of 
battle" (Ps. lxxviii. 
10). 



48. Harnessed. — 
"Who being har- 
nessed, and carrying 
bows" (Ps. lxxviii. 
10). 

49. Tabret. — "Take 
the psalm, bring 
hither the tabret 
(Ps. lxxxi. 2). 

60. Hagarens.— "The 
Moabites and the 
Hagarens" (Psalm 
Ixxxiii 6). 

61. Oebal. — " Oebal 
and Ammon" (Ps. 
Ixxxiii. 7). 

62. Amiable.— "0 how 
amiable are Thy 
dwellings" (Psalm 
lxxxiv. 1). 



Some special defeat may be here alluded 
to, or it may be an allusion to the fact 
that during the ascendancy of the tribe 
of Ephraim, the land was not wholly 
subdued. The latter view is the more 

?robable, because at the end of the 
salm, the tribe of Ephraim is put down 
from its high position, and Judah exal- 
ted in its place. 
" Being armed, and carrying bows " (Bible 
version). 



In the Bible version it is rendered "tim- 
brel." It is an instrument similar to 
the tambourine. 

A people living in the east of Palestine, 
who made war on the Israelites in the 
reign of Saul (1 Chron. v. 10, 18-20). 

A city of Phoenicia, anciently famous for 
shipbuilding (Ezek. xxvii. 9). 

Lovely, pleasing. In its modern sense, 
the word is limited in its meaning to 
human qualities. 



QUESTIONS OK CHAPTER II. 

1. What is the meaning of " My lips will be fain when I sing 
unto Thee?" What does "ensue" mean? Who>re the "abjects ? w 
Place in the order of modern usage "Thy thoughts which are to 
us-ward." 

2. What is the probable meaning of " ivory palaces ? " What 
king of Israel built himself an ivory house ? What is the mean- 
ing of the word " knap? " What word is more generally used in 
the place of "throughly ? " 

3. What is the meaning of "Sittings?" What is the more 
usual name for Sichem ? Of what name is " Jah" a contraction ? 
What is the Morians' Land ? 

4. In what form does Tharsis more generally occur, and where 
is it situated ? What is Saba supposed to be? Where is Zoan ? 
What incident is recorded of the Hagarens in the Chronicles ? 
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CHAPTER m. 

EXPLANATION OF OBSOLETE AND DIFFICULT WORDS, AND 
HISTORICAL ALLUSIONS IN THE PSALMS (concluded). 



5a Rahab.— "I will 
think upon Rahab 
and Babylon" (Pa. 
lxxxvii. 3). 

54. Noisome. — "From 
the noisome pestil- 
ence " (Ps. xci 3). 

55. Stool of Wicked 
ness. — "Wilt thou 
have anything to do 
with the stool of 
wickedness, which im- 
agineth mischief as 
alaw"(Ps. xciv.20). 

56. Provocation and 
Day of Temptation. 
— "As in the pro- 
vocation, and as in 
the day of tempta- 
tion in the wilder- 
ness " (Ps. xcv. 8). 

57. Shawms.— "With 
trumpets also, and 
shawms " ( Ps. xc viii. 

7). 

58. High Stomach. — 
"Whoso hath also a 
proud look and high 
stomach I will not 
suffer him"(Ps. ci. 6). 

59. Pelican. — "1 am 
like a pelican in the 
wilderness " (Psalm 
cii. 7). 



A poetical name for Egypt. The meaning 
of the word is "fierceness, insolence, 
and pride," which indicates the national 
character of the Egyptians. 

Noxious, mischievous, unwholesome. 



In the Bible version this is rendered, 
"Shall the throne of wickedness have 
fellowship with Thee, which frameth 
mischief by a law. " (Note here the active 
signification of "imagine " in the Psalter 
as to scheme, or contrive, not merely to 
contemplate.) 

The verse would be better rendered, 
" Harden not your heart as at Meribah, 
as in the day of Hassan." The incident 
referred to is a single one — viz., the 
rebellion of the Israelites at Bephidim. 
"And he called the name of the place 
Massah (temptation) and Meribah" 
(chiding or strife) (Exod. xvii. 7). 

"With trumpets and sound of comet" 
(Bible version). The cornet is supposed 
to be the long and straight horn, blown on 
certain occasions in the Jewish services. 

Great pride and haughtiness. "Him that 
hath also a high look and a proud heart 
will not I suffer " (Bible version). 



A voracious bird, unclean by the Levities! 
law, somewhat resembling the goose, 
though nearly twice as large. "It is 
not quite clear what is the particular 
point in the nature or character of the 
pelican with which the Psalmist com- 
pares his pitiable condition. We are 
inclined to believe that reference is 
made to its general aspect, as it sits in 
apparent melancholy mood, with its 
bill resting on its breast,"— Dr. Smith* a 
Diet, of the Bible. 
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60. Leviathan.— 

' * There go the ships, 
and there is that 
leviathan" (Ps. civ. 
26). "Thousmotest 
the heads of levia- 
than in pieces, and 
gavest him to be 
meat for the people 
in the wilderness 1 ' 
(Ps. bnriv. 15). 

61. Vagabonds. — "Let 
his children be vaga- 
bonds" (Fb. cix. 9). 

62. Extinct— " They 
are extinct even as 
the fire among the 
thorns " (Ps. cxviii. 

12). 

63. Brawn. — "Their 
heart is as fat as 
brawn"(pB. cxix. 70). 

64. Bottle In the Smoke. 
— * 'For I am become 
like a bottle in the 
smoke " (Ps. cxix. 
83). 



Some animal of the whale tribe, but it 
is uncertain what particular species is 
alluded to* In Psalm lxxiv. 15, the 
writer of the article in Dr. Smith's 
Dictionary says: "The Egyptian croco- 
dile ia certainly the animal denoted by 
leviathan in Psalm lxxiv. 15." 



65. Mesech and Kedar. 
— " Woe is me that 
I am constrained to 
dwell with Mesech, 
and to have my 
habitation among 
the tents of Kedar" 
(Ps. cxx. 4). 

66. Ephrata and the 
Wood. — " Lo, we 
heard of the same 
at Ephrata, and 
found it in the wood " 
(Ps. cxxxii. 6). 



Wanderers from place to place, without 

settled home, or the means of earning 

an honest livelihood. 
Extinguished, auenched, put out. "They 

are quenched as the fire of thorns ' 

(Bible version). 



"Their heart is as fat as grease (Bible 
version). 

"The Arabs, and all those that lead a 
wandering life, keep their water, milk, 
and other liquors, in leathern bottles. 
These are made of goat-skins. The 
effect of external heat on a skin-bottle 
is indicated in Psalm cxix. 83, 'a bottle 
in the smoke.'"— Dr. Smith' 8 Diet, of the 
Bible. "The effect of smoke on a skin 
bottle would be to blacken and shrivel 
it "—Eadie'8 Bible Diet. 

1. Mesech is the name of a people living 
on the borders of Colchis and Armenia. 
2. Kedar is the name of a great tribe of 
the Arabs settled on the boundary of 
Palestine. "The terms Mesech and 
Kedar, in Psalm cxx. 4, are supposed 
to denote northern and southern bar- 
barians generally " — Eadie's Bible Did. 

Ephrata is probably Ephraim. "The 
wood" or "fields of the wood" (Bible 
version) would be better rendered "in 
the lands of Jaar," a poetical abbrevia- 
tion of Kirjath-jearim, which means 
"town of the woods." — See Annotated 
Paragraph Bible. The Ark remained at 
Kirjath-jearim 20 years (1 Sam. vii. 2). 
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67. Canning.— "If I 
forget thee, Jeru- 
salem, let my right 
hand forget her cun- 
ning " (Ps. cxxxvii 
5). 

68. Balms.— "But let 
not their precious 
balms break my 
head" (Ps. cxli. 6). 

69. Cymbals. —"Praise 
Him upon the well- 
tuned cymbals, 
praise Him upon 
the loud cymbals" 
(Ps. cL 5). 



Skill, knowledge 



"It shall be an excellent oil which shall 
not break my head " (Bible version). 



" Two kinds of cymbals are mentioned in 
Psalm cL 5, 'loud cymbals, ' and 'high- 
sounding cymbals.' The former con- 
sisted of four small plates of brass, or 
of some other hard metal; two plates 
were attached to each hand of the per- 
former, and were struck together to 
produce a loud noise. The latter con- 
sisted of two larger plates, one held in 
each hand, and struck together as an 
accompaniment to other instruments." 

I — Dr. Smith's Diet, of the Bible. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER in. 

1. To what country does the Psalmist allude when he says 
"I will think upon Rahab ? " What incident is referred to in 
the expression "provocation and day of temptation," and give, 
the Hebrew words of which these are a translation ? 

2. What animals are supposed to be referred to under the 
name "leviathan " in the Psalms ? What kind of bottle is meant 
in the sentence, " I aiA become like a bottle in the smoke ?" 

3. Where are Mesech and Kedar ? What place is referred to 
by the expression, "the wood," in Psalm exxxii. ? What are 
cymbals ? 
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